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CHAPTER  1 


INTRODUCTION 


We  now  must  cover  a  broader  piece  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  operations, 
and  because  we  have  a  force  that  is  going  to  face  challenges  that  will  be  dynamic 
and  will  move  across  the  various  challenges  on  the  spectrum,  we’ll  need  people 
that  are  learning  and  adaptive. 

GEN  Peter  J.  Schoomaker1 


General 

Newly  anointed  platoon  leaders  are  today  thrust  into  the  contemporary  operating 
environments  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  and  transform,  in  a  crucible  learning  experience, 
into  tactically  adaptable  leaders.  They  are  young  leaders  who  are  recognized  to  directly 
impact  the  success  and  direction  of  operations  .  They  are  commissioned,  receive 
institutionally  based  service  branch  training,  and  face  the  daunting  task  of  receiving  on- 
the-job  training  in  a  combat  environment.  Platoon  leaders  are  decisive  points  that 
influence  the  outcome  of  operations  at  the  tactical  and  maneuver  level  of  warfare. 
However,  this  tactically  centric  role  of  junior  officer  leadership  is  changing.  It  is 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  actions  of  these  leaders  can  also  influence  the  operational 
and  strategic  levels  of  warfare.  Platoon  leaders  and  Soldiers  are  challenged  to  make 
decisions  for  the  sake  of  tactical  simplicity  that  may  have  far  reaching  impacts  beyond 
their  immediate  tactical  environment. 

The  United  States  Anny’s  leader  training  and  educational  systems  recently 
renewed  emphasis  on  basic  “war-fighting”  skills  and  implemented  graduate  level 
educational  initiatives  for  both  mid-level  and  senior-level  leaders.  However,  there  has 
been  little  significant  change  to  the  junior  officer  development  process  enabling  them  to 
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become  well-rounded  Anny  leaders  later  in  their  careers.  Training  emphasis  continues  to 
be  placed  on  branch  specific  proficiencies  and  little  attention  is  given  to  educating  the 
complexities  of  full  spectrum  operations  until  much  later  in  an  officer’s  career.  The 
Army  must  adopt  means  to  develop  a  greater  breadth  of  skills  and  cognitive  reasoning  in 
its  junior  leaders  now.  This  paper  will  detennine  the  educational  and  training  focus  areas 
that  the  Army  needs  to  integrate  into  the  leader  development  process  that  will  stimulate 
the  transformation  of  junior  officers  into  the  well-rounded  leaders  needed  in  the  current 
and  future  contemporary  operating  environments  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism. 


Shifts  in  Junior  Leader  Responsibility 

The  transformational  imperative  for  junior  officers  is  an  important  topic  to  discuss 

and  it  is  important  to  conceptualize  why.  The  vignette  below,  from  Operation  Iraqi 

Freedom,  illustrates  the  impact  of  the  shifting  dynamic  from  a  tactical  to  a  tactical- 

strategic  centricity  in  the  application  of  military  force  at  the  platoon  level: 

The  day  of  April  9th  2003,  in  Firdus  Square,  Baghdad  was  a  memorable  day. 
Triumphantly,  United  States  Soldiers  and  Marines  had  entered  Baghdad  and  were 
located  in  front  of  the  Palestine  Hotel  where  most  journalists  had  co-located  for 
safety.  Crowds  of  jubilant  Iraqis  surrounded  the  battle  weary  troops.  In  the  center  of 
the  square,  a  large  bronze  statue  of  Saddam  Hussein  quickly  became  the  prized  target 
for  both  groups.  An  armored  recovery  vehicle  was  brought  in  and  an  excited  young 
Marine  climbed  up  the  boom  to  tie  a  chain  noose  around  Saddam’s  neck.  They  were 
going  to  drag  it  down  to  the  dirt!  The  crowd  screamed  at  a  fever  pitch  and  was 
excited  to  erase  this  vestige  of  tyranny  from  the  square.  Then,  inexplicitly,  the  crowd 
collectively  gasped  at  what  they  saw  at  the  top  the  boom.  The  happy  crowd’s  mood 
had  noticeably  changed  and  some  angry  shouts  could  be  heard.  There,  in  front  of  the 
Iraqis  and  live  television  cameras  from  news  centers  around  the  world,  a  lone  Marine 
placed  the  United  States  flag  on  top  of  Saddam’s  face.  The  United  States,  in  a 
heartbeat,  transfonned  from  an  Army  of  Liberation  to  an  Anny  of  Occupation  in  the 
minds  of  the  Muslim  community.  Without  forethought  to  their  actions,  these  young 
Marines  inflicted  a  wound  to  the  strategic  aim  and  resolve  of  the  United  States  to  win 
widespread  support  in  the  Muslim  world.4 
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Indeed,  young  leaders  are  facing  a  complex  battle-space.  In  Firdus  Square,  a  combat 
support  platoon  suddenly  became  engaged  in  a  decidedly  non-tactical  event  that  had  a 
global  reach  and  influenced  the  national  objective  of  the  United  States  to  “win-the-hearts 
and  minds”  of  the  Muslim  world.  This  example  demonstrates  two  important  lessons. 

First,  leaders  at  all  levels  are  affected.  The  requirement  for  the  well-rounded,  adaptable 
leader  is  not  confined  to  a  combat  leader.  Secondly,  the  use  of  mass  communication 
technologies  can  shape  the  perceptions  of  the  outcome  of  events  worldwide  with 
impunity. 

Leaders  who  successfully  adapt  to  this  shifting  paradigm  of  battlefield 
responsibilities  are  often  referred  to  as  the  “strategic  corporal”5  and  “strategic 
lieutenant.”  In  addition  to  being  proficient  at  conventional  tactical  warfare,  the  strategic 
corporal  is  adaptive  to  combat  irregular  threats,  terrorism,  or  insurgencies.  The  strategic 
corporal  is  not  a  strategic  leader.  This  is  an  important  distinction.  Strategic  leaders  are 
senior  Army  leaders  who  influencethe  strategic  environment  while  leading  at  the  strategic 
level  of  military  operations.  The  “strategic  corporal,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  individual 
who  affects  the  strategic  environment  through  actions  while  executing  the  tactical  level  of 
military  operations.  The  strategic  corporal  understands  and  can  conceptualize  the 
principles  of  national  power  (diplomatic,  informational,  military,  economic,  finance,  and 
law  enforcement)  within  his  tactical  sphere  of  influence.  In  short,  the  strategic  corporal  is 
the  transformation  of  leadership  skill  sets  from  a  tactician  to  a  tactician-strategist- 
economist-politician. 
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Transformation 


The  Department  of  Defense  is  rapidly  transfonning  organizations  and  equipment 

to  meet  the  challenges  of  both  conventional  and  irregular  warfare.  In  fact,  the  2006 

Quadrennial  Defense  Review’s  (QDR)  vision  for  Joint  Ground  Forces  calls  for  a  shift  of 

traditionally  Special  Operations  Forces  missions  to  modular  and  joint  forces.  It 

recognizes  the  leadership  challenge  associated  with  this  transformational  change: 

The  result  will  be  a  new  breed  of  warrior  able  to  move  more  easily  between 
disparate  mission  sets  while  preserving  their  depth  of  skill  in  primary  specialties. 
Future  warriors  will  be  as  proficient  in  irregular  operations,  including 
counterinsurgency  and  stabilization  operations,  as  they  are  today  in  high- 
intensity  combat. 6  [emphasis  added] 

This  transformational  vision  is  intended  to  free  up  Special  Operations  Forces  to  conduct 
tasks  that  are  more  complex.  However,  the  QDR  goes  on  to  add  that  future  warriors  are 
autonomous,  understand  foreign  cultures,  and  possess  the  ability  to  train,  mentor,  and 
advise  foreign  forces. 

Recognizing  that  the  leaders  of  today  (and  the  future)  must  be  multi-dimensional 
and  adaptive,  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  General  Peter  J.  Schoomaker  coined  the 
tenn  “pentathlete.”7  Intended  to  describe  a  highly  skilled,  professional  officer,  the  term 
pentathlete  became  a  largely  thematic  buzzword  symbolizing  a  wunderkind:  a  “jack-of 
all-trades  who  is  an  expert  at  them  all.”  In  terms  of  leadership,  transformation,  and  vision 
for  future  Army  forces  becoming  this  wunderkind  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  do.  The  reader  must  make  the  distinction  that  the  pentathlete  is  a  highly 
capable  officer  over  a  variety  of  competencies  and  is  definitely  not  a  superhero. 

The  concept  of  the  pentathlete  was  adopted  in  the  2007  Army  Posture  Statement 
and  currently  stands  as  the  second  of  four  interrelated  transformation  strategies  for  the 
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United  States  Army.  By  definition,  the  strategy  “Train  and  Equip  Soldiers  and  Grow 
Adaptive  Leaders”  defines  the  need  for  pentathlete  leaders  in  the  United  States  Army  as 
“developing  our  leaders  to  serve  as  multi-skilled  pentathletes  able  to  thrive  amidst 
complexity  and  uncertainty.”  Unfortunately,  the  Army  Posture  Statement  does  little  to 
define  the  specifics  of  what  these  leaders  need  to  know  or  how  to  develop  these  leaders. 

Platoon  leaders  and  sergeants  of  today  are  beneficiaries  of  a  training  and 
education  program  perfected  to  face  the  Cold  War  Soviet  threat.  This  system  was 
constructed  based  on  a  large  conventional  (symmetrical)  force-on-force  engagement.  The 
lethality  of  United  States  forces  were  forged  from  fires  of  the  intensive  collective  training 
at  the  National  Training  Center,  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center,  and  Combat  Maneuver 
Training  Center.  United  States  forces  also  learned  how  to  combine  fires,  militarily  defeat 
the  enemy,  and  quickly  restage  home.  Focus  on  these  capstone  events  resulted  in  a 
training  focus  where  the  ubiquitous  “task,  condition,  standard”  became  the  nonn. 

Combat  operations  surpassed  considerations  for  support,  stability,  and  peace  operations. 
Leaders  simply  did  not  have  to  think  or  adapt,  they  merely  had  to  follow  the  checklist  and 
apply  some  basic  leadership  skills.9 

However,  today’s  threat  is  decidedly  non-conventional.  As  current  operations  in 
Iraq  show,  it  is  inadequate  to  only  prepare  for  and  fight  the  symmetrical  combat 
opponent.  Leaders  must  also  be  well  versed  in  the  concepts  of  irregular  warfare,  stability 
operations,  counter-insurgency  operations,  and  (contrary  to  Army  culture)  nation 
building.  Field  Manual  (FM)  3-24,  Counterinsurgency,  states: 

Developing  mature  judgment  and  cunning  requires  a  rigorous  regimen  of 

preparation  that  begins  before  deployment  and  continues  throughout.  Junior 
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leaders  especially  need  these  skills  in  a  counterinsurgency  (COIN)  environment 
because  of  the  decentralized  nature  of  operations.  10  [emphasis  added] 

The  reader  must  assume  that  this  calls  for  the  leader  to  move  from  the  realm  of 
application  to  analysis  and  synthesis.  This  leader  mandate  ultimately  requires  a  shift 
from  training  a  checklist  of  core  tasks  to  educating  the  concepts. 

The  quantity  of  education  opportunities  has  diminished  over  the  last  20  years. 
During  the  1980s,  the  average  officer  basic  course  length  was  36  weeks  in  length. 11 
However,  after  the  success  of  Operation  Desert  Storm,  the  dramatic  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  force,  budgetary  constraints,  and  congressionally  mandated  officer  distribution 
programs  resulted  in  a  curtailment  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  institutionalized 
education.  By  1998,  the  average  officer  basic  course  was  a  mere  18  weeks  long.  The 
ability  of  officers  to  learn  through  repetition,  thought,  and  reflection  are  virtually  non¬ 
existent  and  an  over  emphasis  on  “task,  condition,  standard”  training  and  on-the-job 
training  permeated  the  leadership  development  cycle. 

Today,  a  modest  effort  to  develop  pentathlete  skills  is  directed  at  the  mid-grade 
officers  and  senior  NCOs.  On  example  is  the  Military  Transition  Teams  (MiTTs)  that  are 
specifically  identified  as  groups  that  require  pentathlete  skills  in  their  mission 
environment.  Comprised  mostly  of  mid  and  senior  grade  leaders,  each  ten-person  MiTT 
team  receives  60-days  of  cultural  and  cross-functional  training  before  deployment. 
However,  these  seasoned  leaders  have  been  applying  their  branch  specific  tradecraft  for 
between  8  to  15  years.  How  quickly  can  one  expect  these  leaders,  practiced  at  their 
branch  specific  trade,  to  transfonn  into  a  pentathlete  and  can  one  realistically  expect  this 
to  be  a  catalyst  for  a  generational  and  transformational  change  in  the  Army?  Will  the 
lessons  learned  survive  the  remaining  five  years  of  a  typical  officer’s  career?  Will  the 
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lessons  learned  be  passed  on  during  the  influx  of  the  “millennial”  generation  into  the 
officer  corps?  The  continued  practice  of  targeting  mid  to  senior-grade  officers  runs  the 
risk  of  never  fully  adopting  the  change  required  to  make  a  change  of  culture  a  long-term 
institutional  reality. 

Generational  change  in  the  officer  corps  requires  an  effort  to  begin  the 
development  of  the  pentathlete  like  skills  into  the  future  Army  leaders  at  an  early  stage. 
To  facilitate  this,  a  new  focus  and  emphasis  must  be  placed  in  the  education  program  and 
foundations  for  life-long  learning  during  the  initial  leadership  developmental  phases  of 
the  junior-most  leaders.  Benjamin  Bloom,  a  leading  educational  psychologist, 
determined  that  mastery  learning  is  accomplished  through  the  obtainment  of  6  distinct 
cognitive  levels.  An  examination  of  FM  7-0,  Training  the  Force,  shows  that  only  Level 
III  (application  of  knowledge)  of  Bloom’s  cognitive  learning  levels  are  reached  using 
current  doctrine13.  Emerging  doctrine,  such  as  FM  3-0  (Operations:  Full  Spectrum 
Operations)  and  FM  3-24  (Counterinsurgency),  is  showing  a  requirement  for  leaders  that 
possess  the  higher  cognitive  abilities  of  Bloom’s  Level  IV  (analysis)  and  V  (synthesis). 

A  paradigm  shift  in  doctrine  is  occurring  and  the  Army’s  leader  development  system 
must  catch  up. 


Summary 

Additional  institutional  qualification  courses  are  impractical  due  to  the  demands 
of  the  Global  War  on  Terror;  however,  additions  to  existing  institutional  training, 
operational  based  learning,  and  self-development  programs  should  be  implemented. 
Knowledge  about  the  application  of  operational  and  strategic  concepts  at  a  tactical  level 
will  enable  the  junior  leaders  to  most  suitably  adapt  to  the  irregular  environment.  An 
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officer  who  is  cognitively  aware  of  the  second  and  third  order  effects  of  tactical  decisions 
is  more  likely  to  positively  impact  operational  and  strategic  goals  and  objectives. 

What  would  the  outcome  of  9  April  2003  in  Firdus  Square  have  been  had  that 
young  Marine  hoisted  an  Iraqi  flag  first?  Or  an  Iraqi  flag  alongside  a  United  States  flag? 
This  thesis  will  determine  the  educational  and  training  focus  areas  and  methods  that  the 
Anny  needs  to  integrate  into  the  existing  leader  development  process.  These  foci,  once 
integrated  into  the  Army  culture,  can  serve  as  a  foundation  that  will  stimulate  a 
generational  transformation  of  Army  leaders.  The  well-rounded  junior  officers  needed  in 
the  contemporary  operating  environments  of  today  are  the  operational  and  strategic 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  The  following  chapters  discuss  the  literature  review,  research 
methodology,  analysis  of  findings,  and  provide  recommendations  for  improvement. 


'SGT  Sara  Wood,  Soldiers  Must  Be  Adaptive  for  Future,  Army  Chief  Says 
[Interview]  (22  Feb  2006,  accessed  1 1  March  2007);  available  from 
http://www.defenselink.mil/news/Feb2006/2006022 1  4263.html 

“  Leonard  Wong,  "Developing  Adaptive  Leaders:  The  Crucible  Experience  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom,"  ed.  Strategic  Studies  Institute  (U.S.  Army  War  College,  2004). 

LTG  David  H.  Petraeus,  "Learning  Counterinsurgency:  Observations  from 
Soldiering  in  Iraq,"  Military  Review  Special  Edition,  Counterinsurgency  Reader  October 
2007  (2006). 

4  MAJ  Kenneth  G.  Haynes,  original  composition  from  personal  unpublished  war 
journal,  circa  May  2003. 

5  GEN  Charles  C.  Krulak,  "The  Strategic  Corporal:  Leadership  in  the  Three  Block 
War,"  Marines  Corps  Gazette  83,  no.  1  (1999). 

6  Donald  H.  Rumsfled  and  et.  ah,  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  Report  [Internet] 
(2006,  accessed  6  February  2006);  available  from 
http://www.defenselink.mil/qdr/report/Report20060203.pdf.  42. 

7  Wood. 
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Francis  J.  Harvey  and  GEN  Peter  J.  Schoomaker,  A  Statement  on  the  Posture  of 
the  United  States  Army  (1  February  2007  accessed  5  May  2007);  available  from 
http://www.anny.mil/aps/.  V. 

9  The  stunning  success  of  Operations  Desert  Storm  and  Iraqi  Freedom  would 
seem  to  vindicate  that  the  checklist  method  of  training  bears  merit.  However,  it  did  little 
to  prepare  leaders  for  post-combat  stability  or  counterinsurgency  operations. 

10  FM  3-24:  Counterinsurgency,  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  [FM] 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  2006),  paragraph  7. 

nLTC  Kelly  C.  Jordan,  "The  Yin  and  Yang  of  Junior  Officer  Learning:  the 
Historical  Development  of  the  Army's  Institutional  Education  Program  for  Captains," 
AUSA  Land  Warfare  Papers  49  (2004):  23. 

12  Ibid.:  17. 
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Benjamin  S.  Bloom,  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:  The  Classification 
of  Educational  Goals:  Handbook  I,  Cognitive  Domain  (New  York:  Longmans,  1956). 
Bloom’s  levels  (I-Knowledge,  II-Comprehension,  III- Application,  IV-Analysis,  V- 
Synthesis,  and  VI-  Evaluation)  are  considered  the  fundamental  and  sequential  concepts  of 
educational  learning. 
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CHAPTER  2 


LITERATURE  REVIEW 


“Powell's  Rules  for  Picking  People"-  Look  for  intelligence,  judgment, 
and,  most  critically,  a  capacity  to  anticipate,  to  see  around  comers.  Also  look  for 
loyalty,  integrity,  a  high  energy  drive,  a  balanced  ego  and  the  drive  to  get  things 
done. 

attributed  to  GEN  Collin  Powell 1 


General 

Presently,  there  exists  a  great  volume  of  reports,  reviews,  essays,  and  analyses 
that  reiterate  the  importance  of  the  reliance  of  adaptable  leaders,  “strategic  corporals,” 
and  pentathletes  in  the  contemporary  operating  environment  (COE).  Unfortunately,  little 
discussion  has  occurred  about  the  development  of  these  leaders,  defining  the  skills  that 
are  required  of  them,  or  the  methods  to  educate  the  development  of  these  leadership 
skills.  The  purpose  of  Chapter  2  is  to  review  the  major  sources  of  information  uncovered 
and  relate  their  importance  to  the  questions  and  discussion  presented  in  Chapter  1 . 

There  are  six  principal  questions  that  focus  the  literature  review.  For  brevity,  this 
paper  will  use  the  term  pentathlete  to  encompass  the  concepts  of  the  adaptable  leader, 
strategic  corporal,  and  strategic  lieutenant.”  Each  of  the  focus  areas  is  discussed  below: 
What  are  the  contemporary  definitions  and  expectations  of  senior  Army/Joint  leadership 
for  the  pentathlete?  In  what  historical  context  have  leaders  with  pentathlete  skills  been 
seen  in  the  post  WWII  era?  What  doctrine  and  trends  are  motivating  the  shift  to 
pentathlete  skills  in  our  leaders?  How  has  Army  institutional  education  adapted  to  meet 
this  challenge?  What  solutions  has  commercial  industry  implemented  to  groom  future 
leaders  in  similar  environments? 
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Contemporary  Definitions  and  Expectations 
The  use  of  a  reference  to  pentathletes  in  the  military  began  in  earnest  in  2006. 

The  earliest  such  reference  found  is  from  the  former  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  General 
Peter  Schoomaker,  in  an  interview  with  the  Armed  Forces  Press  Service  on  21  February 
2006.  Discussing  the  challenges  of  full  spectrum  operations  in  the  COE,  GEN 
Schoomaker  relates  that  the  pentathlete  is  skilled  in  his  field  but  able  to  perform  other 
functions  as  the  need  arises.” 

Dr.  Francis  Harvey,  former  Secretary  of  the  Anny,  provided  an  executive  voice  to 
the  use  of  pentathlete  in  the  2006  US  Army  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
graduation  commencement  speech: 

For  the  uncertain  and  unpredictable  ’21st  Century  operating  environment,  we  need 
leaders  who  are  decisive,  innovative,  adaptive,  culturally  astute,  effective 
communicators  and  dedicated  to  life  long  learning.  We  need  them  to  demonstrate 
character  and  integrity  in  everything  they  do.  We  need  them  to  be  experts  in  the 
art  and  science  of  the  profession  of  arms  as  well  as  be  able  to  lead,  manage  and 
change  large  organizations  from  both  an  operational  and  business  perspective. 
They  must  excel  in  the  political  skills  of  governance,  Statesmanship  and 
diplomacy.  They  must  be  strategic  and  creative  thinkers;  they  must  build  teams; 
they  must  boldly  confront  uncertainty;  and  they  must  solve  complex  problems 
while  engendering  loyalty  and  trust.  In  short,  Army  leaders  in  this  century  need  to 
be  pentathletes,  multi-skilled  leaders  who  can  thrive  in  uncertain  and  complex 
operating  environments. 3  [emphasis  added] 

In  this  speech,  Secretary  Harvey  was  calling  on  the  audience  to  begin  efforts  to  “change 
the  way  we  develop  Anny  leaders  in  the  future.”4  His  remarks  do  not  bear  the  weight  of 
official  policy  but  they  do  provide  a  clear  intent  and  guidance  for  a  transformational 
process  to  begin. 

As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  2006  Quadrennial  Defense  Review  determined  a  need 
for  traditional  ground  combat  forces  to  assume  roles  that  are  more  joint  focused  and 
multi-capable.  It  specifically  addresses  the  need  to  transform  leadership  by  increasing 
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their  depth  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  The  2007  Army  Posture  Statement,  written  by 
Secretary  Harvey  and  GEN  Schoomaker,  formally  placed  pentathlete  in  the  Anny 
lexicon.  Senior  military  leaders  and  thinkers  have  written  extensively  in  the  last  few 
years  calling  on  the  need  to  develop  adaptable  leaders.  Other  sources  that  will  be 
researched  for  this  thesis  include  the  Army  War  College,  the  US  Army  Research 
Institute,  and  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute. 

Historical  Context 

The  USMC  identified  in  the  late  1990s  a  convergence  of  simultaneous  high- 
intensity  combat  intermixed  with  peacekeeping  operations  in  a  compressed  operations 
area.  This  became  known  as  the  “Three  Block  War”  concept.  Fundamentally,  the  “Three 
Block  War”  is  typically  a  dynamic  urban  area  locked  in  a  cyclic  pattern  of  escalation  to 
de-escalation  based  on  micro-social  stressors.  As  a  result,  small  unit  leaders  are  placed  in 
situations  of  continuous  adaptation  and  change  while  still  executing  the  mission  of  his/her 
unit. 

Also,  in  the  1990s,  the  Department  of  Defense  identified  the  need  to  capitalize  on 
recent  technological  growth  to  sustain  capabilities  during  the  post-Operation  Desert 
Storm  force  reductions.  A  fundamental  process,  Network  Centric  Warfare,  began  to 
transform  defense  organizations  into  leaner,  more  capable  units.  An  example  of  Network 
Centric  Warfare  is  the  fusion  of  intelligence  processes  using  computer  and  network 
technology  allowing  a  soldier  to  identify  a  target,  giving  his  headquarters  the  ability  to 
analyze  the  target,  and  tasking  the  appropriate  system  to  destroy  the  target  in  real  time. 
Network  Centric  Warfare  is  a  concept  under  continuous  use  and  refinement  in  the  COE 
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of  Iraq.  Network  Centric  Warfare  (NCW)  is  focused  on  the  individual’s  contribution  in 
the  COE. 

The  changing  operating  environment  is  also  noted  among  emerging  military 
thinkers.  USMC  MAJ  James  E.  Szepesy  postulates  in  his  2005  Tufts  University  thesis5 
that  the  concurrent  development  of  the  “Three  Block  War”  and  Network  Centric  Warfare 
has  precipitated  a  reliance  on  the  “strategic  corporal”  in  the  COE.  Szepesy  uses  the  3 1 
March  2004  assault  of  Fallujah,  Iraq,  as  a  case  study  to  examine  effects  of  the  “strategic 
corporal”  in  combat: 

At  the  center  of  this  nexus  between  the  Three  Block  War  and  Network  Centric 
Warfare  was  the  small  unit  leader.  This  small  unit  leader,  primarily  focused  on 
tactical  success,  nonetheless  had  strategic  implications.  Overall  success  depended 
on  success  at  the  tactical  level.  Mistakes  and  miscalculations  at  the  tactical  level 
could  jeopardize  overall  success.  The  result  is  added  significance  to  the  concept 
of  the  Strategic  Corporal  f  [emphasis  added] 

While  his  thesis  is  focused  on  operations  within  the  USMC,  it  is  applicable  to  all 

uniformed  services  using  ground  forces  in  an  urban  environment. 

Robert  Kaplan,  a  noted  American  journalist  and  essayist  about  the  nature  of  U.S. 

power,  is  an  example  of  external  observer  that  is  aware  of  the  changing  leader 

requirements.  His  argument  in  his  2005  book,  Imperial  Grunts,  is  that  the  environment 

of  the  “strategic  corporal”  is  not  new.  The  Philippine  Insurrection  of  1899-1902  resulted 

in  a  similar  environment  where  mid-level  officers  became  localized  policymakers 

obtaining  regional  and  national  strategic  goals.  During  this  conflict,  micro-regions 

developed  cyclic  responses  to  the  insurrection  and  US  presence.  In  each  micro-region, 

mid-level  officers  were  the  experts  and  developed  their  own  counter-insurgency 

responses  best  suited  for  the  political,  military  and  cultural  situation  there.7 
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Doctrine  and  Trends 


The  addition  of  adaptability  as  a  core  task  is  emerging  as  a  theme  in  newly 
published  Army  doctrine.  The  core  manual  for  leadership  in  the  US  Anny  is  Field 
Manual  (FM)  6-22,  Leadership.  It  defines  the  doctrine  for  Army  leaders  to  follow  in 
development  of  individual  and  organizational  leadership  competencies.  The  expression 
BE-KNOW-DO  is  used  as  a  competency  model  for  leaders  that  represent  their  character, 
knowledge,  and  behavior. 

Preparing  self  and  subordinates  to  lead  aims  at  the  goal  of  developing  multi- 
skilled  leaders — leader  pentathletes.  The  adaptable  leader  will  more  readily 
comprehend  the  challenges  of  a  constantly  evolving  strategic  environment, 
demanding  not  only  warfighting  skills,  but  also  creativity  and  a  degree  of 
diplomacy  combined  with  multicultural  sensitivity.  To  achieve  this  balance,  the 
Army  creates  positive  learning  environments  at  all  levels  to  support  its  lifelong 
learning  strategy.8  [emphasis  added] 

Published  in  October  2006,  the  216  page  FM  6-22,  Army  Leadership,  is  the  first  doctrinal 
document  that  uses  the  word  pentathlete.  It  is  used  only  four  times:  in  GEN(R)  Peter 
Schoomaker’s  forward,  once  in  an  epitaph,  and  only  twice  in  the  text  of  the  manual.  FM 
6-22  does,  however,  acknowledge  a  changing  dynamic  in  the  requirements  for  the 
abilities  of  small  unit  leaders: 

The  Army  increasingly  requires  proficient  small  unit  leaders  capable  of  operating 
in  widely  dispersed  areas  and/or  integrated  with  joint,  multinational,  special 
operations  forces  as  well  as  nongovernmental  agencies.  These  leaders  must  be 
self-aware  and  adaptive,  comfortable  with  ambiguity,  able  to  anticipate  possible 
second-  and  third-order  effects,  and  be  multifunctional  to  exploit  combined  arms 
integration. 9  [emphasis  added] 

There  is  no  discussion  regarding  the  developmental  steps,  milestones,  or  assessments  of 
these  skills  beyond  the  BE-KNOW-DO  model. 

Discussing  the  development  of  leaders,  FM  6-22  makes  an  attempt  to  define 
“leader  pentathletes.”  The  “leader  pentathlete”  is  adaptable,  comprehends  the  strategic 
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environment,  possesses  critical  combat  skills,  creativity,  is  culturally  sensitive,  and  has  a 
degree  of  diplomacy. 10  There  is  little  emphasis  on  the  “leader  pentathlete”  model  in  the 
remainder  of  FM  6-22.  Additionally,  it  states  only  that  development  of  these  multi- 
skilled  leaders  is  part  the  Army’s  “lifelong  learning  strategy.”11  It  does  not  define  any 
formal  method  for  developing  “leader  pentathletes”  and  leaves  it  to  the  individual  to 
identify  and  seek  out  self-development  for  the  skills  required. 

In  2006,  the  US  Army  and  US  Marine  Corps  jointly  published  FM  3-24  (also 
known  as  MCWP  3-33.5),  Counterinsurgency  (COIN).  This  field  manual  was  the  first 
doctrine  in  20-years  that  addressed  a  doctrinal  means  to  conduct  counterinsurgent 
operations.  In  the  forward  for  FM  3-24,  GEN  David  Petraeus  (US  Army)  and  LTG  James 
Amos  (US  Marine  Corps)  link  the  success  of  COIN  to  the  quality  of  the  leadership: 
“Conducting  a  successful  counterinsurgency  campaign  requires  a  flexible,  adaptive  force 
led  by  agile,  well-informed,  culturally  astute  leaders.”  FM  3-24  is  directing  that  leaders 
become  “strategic  corporals:” 

Successful  COIN  operations  require  competence  and  judgment  by  Soldiers  and 
Marines  at  all  levels.  Indeed,  young  leaders — so-called  “ strategic  corporals ” — 
often  make  decisions  at  the  tactical  level  that  have  strategic  consequences.  Senior 
leaders  set  the  proper  direction  and  climate  with  thorough  training  and  clear 
guidance;  then  they  trust  their  subordinates  to  do  the  right  thing.  Preparation  for 
tactical-level  leaders  requires  more  than  just  mastering  Service  doctrine',  they 
must  also  be  trained  and  educated  to  adapt  to  their  local  situations,  understand  the 
legal  and  ethical  implications  of  their  actions,  and  exercise  initiative  and  sound 
judgment  in  accordance  with  their  senior  commanders’  intent.  ~  [emphasis  added] 

The  call  for  adaptable  leaders  at  the  tactical  level  is  a  recurring  theme  throughout  FM  3- 

24.  Recently  published  doctrine  such  as  FM  3-0,  Operations,  and  AR  600-100,  Army 

Leadership,  also  refers  to  the  pentathlete  and  adaptable  leadership. 
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Institutional  Training  and  Education 

There  exists  a  critical  difference  between  the  spheres  of  training  and  education. 


Training,  defined  in  FM  7-0,  Training  the  Force,  is  “the  instruction  of  personnel  to 
increase  their  capacity  to  perform  specific  military  functions  and  associated  individual 
and  collective  tasks.”14  Training  involves  learning  a  task,  which  in  turn  provides  the 
student  with  an  acquired  skill.  Education  is  defined  in  Anny  Regulation  350-1,  Army 
Training  and  Education,  as  “instruction  with  increased  knowledge  and  skill,  and/or 
experience  as  the  desired  outcome  for  the  student.”15  Education,  therefore,  is  a  learning 
process  to  acquire  adaptable  knowledge.  Simply  put,  training  seeks  to  provide  the  student 
with  a  mastery  of  what  is  known  under  specific  conditions  and  education  provides  the 
ability  to  adapt  to  the  unknown. 

Benjamin  Bloom,  a  leading  educational  psychologist,  proposed  in  1956  a 
classification  of  educational  objectives  in  his  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives.  This 
taxonomy  is  considered  a  standard  for  the  quantification  of  educational  goals  that 
students  must  meet  to  achieve  full  cognitive  awareness,  or  mastery,  of  the  subject 
material.  The  levels  begin  with  knowledge  and  progress  to  comprehension,  application, 
analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation.16 

Training,  as  defined  above,  falls  into  Bloom’s  first  three  cognitive  levels  (I-III)  of 
knowledge,  comprehension  and  application.  The  last  three  levels  (IV- VI)  analysis, 
synthesis  and  evaluation  correlate  to  the  definition  of  education.  The  diagram  below 
(Figure  1)  illustrates  the  inter-relation  of  the  concepts  and  the  competencies  of  officers  in 
the  Army  in  general: 
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Figure  1.  Cognitive  Levels  and  Army  Education 
Source:  LTC  Kelly  Jordon,  “The  Yin  and  Yang  of  Junior  Officer  Learning:  the  Historical  Development  of 
the  Army’s  Institutional  Education  Program  for  Captains.”  (Institute  for  Land  Warfare:  Arlington,  VA, 
2004). 


Army  doctrine  calls  for  a  deliberate  leader  development  process  founded  in  three 
core  domains.  These  are:  1)  institutional  training  and  education,  2)  operational 
experience  and  on  the  job  training,  and  3)  self-development. 17  Various  sources  and 
methods  are  intended  to  provide  the  officer  with  a  robust  learning  experience  leading 
them  to  have  “the  desire  and  drive  to  update  their  professional  knowledge  and 
competencies.”  FM  6-22  directs  the  development  of  leaders  to  be  “self-aware  and 
adaptive,  comfortable  with  ambiguity,  able  to  anticipate  possible  second-  and  third-order 
effects,  and  be  multifunctional  to  exploit  combined  arms  integration.” 
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Corporate  Solutions 


Like  the  US  Army,  corporate  and  private  industry  also  possesses  an  inherent  need 
to  develop  future  leaders  for  their  organizations.  This  need  is  two  fold.  First,  it  improves 
the  efficiency  and  adaptability  of  the  organization  as  it  is  today.  Secondly,  it  prepares  for 
the  upward  movement  of  executives  to  operate  the  organization  into  the  future.  The 
Army,  however,  is  not  a  profit  driven  trade.  This  fact  hinders  any  direct  correlation  or 
comparison  between  the  two  entities.  However,  a  wealth  of  knowledge  exists  in 
countless  book,  magazines,  and  periodicals  that  discuss  the  concepts  of  leader 
development. 


Summary 

The  review  of  relevant  literature  reveals  several  pointed  factors  regarding  the 
emergence  of  pentathlete  like  leaders  in  the  US  Anny.  First,  there  is  a  historical  basis  for 
having  officers  with  the  appropriate  cognitive  skills  to  affect  operations  beyond  their 
immediate  domain.  Second,  there  is  a  doctrinal  and  transformational  requirement  to 
develop  pentathlete  skills  in  junior  officers.  And  lastly,  that  the  Army’s  educational 
system  has  become  training  focused  and  is  ignoring  historically  sound  methods  to 
develop  these  skills  in  junior  officers  today.  Chapter  3  will  discuss  the  methodology  used 
to  analyze  the  data  uncovered  in  order  to  conduct  the  analysis  in  Chapter  4. 


1  Oren  Harari,  The  Leadership  Secrets  of  Colin  Powell  (New  York:  McGraw  Hill, 
2002),  167. 

2  Wood. 
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-fort-leavenworth-kan/. 
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5  James  E.  Szepesy,  The  Strategic  Corporal  and  the  Emerging  Battlefield  (Tufts 
University,  2005,  accessed  29  March  2007);  available  from  http://fletcher.tufts.edu. 

6  Ibid. 

7  Robert  D.  Kaplan,  Imperial  Grunts:  the  American  Military  on  the  Ground  (New 
York:  Random  House,  2005). 

8  FM  6-22:  Leadership,  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  [FM]  (Washington, 
DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  2006),  paragraph  8.62. 
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[AR]  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  2003),  126. 
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17  FM  6-22:  Leadership,  paragraph  8.53. 
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CHAPTER  3 


RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 


A  leader  is  a  man  who  can  adapt  principles  to  circumstances. 

General  George  S.  Patton 


General 

The  literature  review  in  Chapter  2  is  not  an  inclusive  sampling  of  the  relevant  data 
and  discussion  about  pentathletes  or  “strategic  corporals.”  This  modest  review  shows  that 
it  is  evident  that  a  transformation  of  leadership  is  occurring  for  officers  in  the  Army.  It 
also  illustrates  that  there  is  a  contemporary  need  to  address  the  development  of  junior 
officers  earlier  in  their  careers  to  foster  the  development  of  pentathlete  skills.  This 
chapter  outlines  the  methodology  used  to  collect,  assess,  and  evaluate  the  research 
information  collected  for  this  thesis. 

A  pre-existing  model  does  not  exist  in  which  to  examine  the  research  data.  The 
nature  of  the  phrases  “pentathlete,”  “adaptive  leaders,”  “world-class  warriors,”  and 
“strategic  corporals”  leads  to  ambiguity  that  is  not  clearly  defined.  In  order  to  assimilate 
the  varied  types  and  quantities  of  data,  it  is  necessary  to  define  a  unique  model  for  the 
research  methodology  and  analysis.  All  leader  development  is  rooted  in  the  educational 
development  of  the  individual  officer.  Systems  and  models  do  exist  that  define  and 
examine  this  process  for  the  institutional  Army.  Outlined  below  is  a  methodology 
developed  to  bridge  these  preexisting  models  with  the  new  requirements  to  develop  the 
pentathlete  leaders  of  the  future. 
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Research  Model  Development 

Educational  Objectives 

Chapter  2  introduced  Benjamin  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives 
that  classifies  educational  objectives  into  six  distinct  cognitive  domains.  It  is  a  measure  of 
learned  intellectual  skills  along  six  distinct  levels  of  thinking  behavior.  Illustrated  below 
in  Figure  2,  each  level  is  a  degree  of  difficulty  that  requires  mastery  before  the  next  level 
is  achieved.  There  are  six  major  levels  beginning  with  the  simple  recall  of  data 
(Knowledge)  to  the  mastery  of  knowledge  through  judgment  about  the  value  of  ideas 
(Evaluation).  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  is  a  useful  litmus  test  model  in  examining  specific 
skills  and  educational  objectives. 


Figure  2.  Bloom's  Taxonomy 


Current  Army  doctrine  of  leader  development  has  three  interrelated  domains: 
Institutional  training  and  education,  operational  assignments,  and  self-development. 1 
Individual  junior  leaders  receive  rote  knowledge  through  the  institutional  training  and 
education  programs  such  as  the  Basic  Officer  Leadership  Course.  Operational 
assignments  reinforce  and  allow  the  individual  to  apply  the  knowledge  and,  through 
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repetitive  performance,  develop  deeper  knowledge  of  leadership  and  operational  art.  The 
individual  then  determines  further  cognitive  development  through  an  application  of  self- 
development  to  achieve  goals,  improve  upon  strengths,  and  reduce  weaknesses.  Figure  3 
below  illustrates  the  Anny  Leader  Development  Model  defined  in  AR  600-100  and  DA 
PAM  350-58.  This  model  is  intended  to  be  progressive  and  sequential  throughout  an 
officer’s  career  to  prepare  leaders  for  increased  levels  of  “responsibility,  complexity,  and 
difficulty.”2 


ARMY  LEADER  DEVELOPMENT  MODEL 


THREE  PILLARS  . . .  INTERCONNECTED  . . . 
PROGRESSIVE  AND  SEQUENTIAL 

1 

_ 

Figure  3.  Anny  Leader  Development  Model 

Source:  DA  Pamphlet  350-58,  Leader  Development  for  America ’s  Army  (Washington,  DC:  Department  of 
the  Army,  1994).  Page  2. 


Domain  Traits 

A  linkage  exists  between  the  cognitive  development  process  of  Bloom’s 
Taxonomy  and  the  Army  Leader  Development  Model.  Knowledge  and  Comprehension 
are  most  represented  in  the  Leader  Development  Model  by  the  Institutional  Training  and 
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Education  domains.  The  Operational  Assignments  domain  continues  to  introduce 
individuals  to  new  knowledge  and  adds  the  dimension  of  Application  and  Analysis.  Full 
cognitive  learning  through  Synthesis  and  Evaluation  is  left  largely  up  to  the  individual 
leader  and  is  not  a  formal  process  in  the  Leader  Development  Model.  Figure  4  illustrates 
this  relationship  between  the  Leader  Development  Model  and  cognitive  development. 


Army  Loader  Tr strong  and  Development  Model 


Bloom's  Taxonomy 
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|1 

2* 
I  ? 
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Sell  Development 


Operational 

Assignments 


Evaluation 


Synthesis 


Analysis 


Application 


Comprehension 


Know  edge 


Figure  4.  Army  Leader  Development  and  Bloom's  Taxonomy  Crosswalk 


The  relationships  in  Figure  4  do  not  account  for  the  inexperience  that  many  junior 
officers  possess.  It  is  not  valid  to  presume  that  a  newly  commissioned  officer  has  the 
breadth  of  experience  to  absorb  new  knowledge  and  rapidly  expand  his  understanding  to 
the  evaluation  level.  Development  of  junior  officers  begins  in  the  pre-commissioning 
processes,  continues  with  formal  Officer  Education  System  training  and  education,  and 
provides  application  through  common  operational  assignments.  Figure  5  illustrates  the 
relationship  of  the  Army  Leader  Development  Model  with  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  for  junior 
officers. 
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Army  Leader  Training  and  development  Model 


Boom's  Taxonomy 
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Figure  5.  Army  Leader  Development  Model,  Bloom's  Taxonomy,  and  JuniorOfficers 

Crosswalk 


“Pentathlete  Development  Model” 

As  Chapter  2  shows,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ambiguous  material  calling  for 
leadership  transformation,  doctrinal  paradigm  shifts,  and  tactical  reliance  on  small  unit 
leadership  in  on-going  operations.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  conceptualize  a  construct  of 
required  pentathlete  attributes  that  junior  leaders  require  before  an  analysis  can  be 
applied.  This  first  step  requires  a  review  of  relevant  published  material  to  define  a 
contemporary  example  of  a  junior  pentathlete  and  the  minimum  attributes  and  skills  the 
pentathlete  requires  to  be  successful.  Using  Bloom’s  model,  this  defines  the  rote 
Knowledge  level  of  the  pentathlete  subject  material  to  better  apply  further  analysis 
(Figure  6). 
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What  is  a 
Pentathlete? 

Minimum 
Attributes  of  a 
Pentathlete 


Figure  6.  Knowledge  Foundations 

The  second  step  of  the  methodology  model  involves  a  prioritization  of  these 
results.  As  seen  in  Figure  6  above,  development  of  junior  officers  begins  in  the  pre¬ 
commissioning  phase  with  the  Knowledge  cognitive  domain.  Therefore,  there  must  be  a 
rote-learning  period  of  pentathlete  attributes  and  skills  that  leads  to  future  application  and 
synthesis  of  those  pentathlete  skills.  Prioritizations  of  these  minimum  attributes  will  aide 
in  determining  what  attributes  and  skills  should  be  the  focus  for  junior  officers. 
Additionally,  a  properly  prioritized  list  will  parallel  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  and  allow 
identification  of  when  pentathlete  skills  are  best  adopted  by  junior  officers.  Figure  7 
illustrates  this  genesis. 
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Figure  7.  Determining  Attribute  and  Skill  Levels 


The  final  step  involves  a  comparison  of  current  Junior  Officer  Development  foci 
with  the  prioritized  list  of  Pentathlete  Development  foci  from  step  2.  This  comparison 
serves  two  purposes.  First,  it  identifies  gaps  in  the  existing  developmental  domains  where 
the  addition  of  pentathlete  focus  should  occur.  Second,  it  identifies  a  framework 
development  model  that  can  be  applied  using  the  existing  Army  Leader  Development 
Model.  Figure  8  Illustrates  this  final  step. 
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Figure  8.  "Pentathlete"  Development  Model 
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Summary 


A  great  deal  of  material  exists  that  discuss  the  development  of  leaders  within  and 
outside  the  Army.  The  Pentathlete  Development  Model  is  the  foundation  for  the 
evaluation  and  analysis  of  research  material.  It  allows  a  focus  into  the  areas  of 
competencies  that  would  enable  an  individual  to  develop  the  pentathlete  skills  without 
becoming  distracted  by  the  examination  of  counterinsurgency  and  other  non-conventional 
conflicts.  In  the  following  chapters,  this  thesis  will  examine,  in  detail,  research  data  and 
define  a  model  for  junior  officer  development. 

1  AR  600-100;  Army  Leadership,  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Army  Regulation  [AR] 
(Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  2007),  5. 

“  DA  PAM  350-58:  Leader  Development  for  America 's  Army,  Department  of  the 
Army  Pamphlet  [DA  PAM]  (Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army,  1994),  2. 
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CHAPTER  4 


ANALYSIS 


I  would  say  that  most  leaders  are  made.  A  fellow  that  comes  from  a  long 
line  of  ancestors  with  determination  and  courage  has  no  doubt  inherited  some 
leadership  qualities.  I  have  seen  many  times  in  combat  where  somebody  who  is 
small  and  meek  was  given  the  opportunity  and  had  leadership  you  never  before 
realized  he  had,  and  he  becomes  a  Medal  of  Honor  winner.  There  are  some 
qualities  you  inherit  that  make  you  a  good  leader;  but  many  who  have  not  these 
qualities  develop  them,  or  just  seem  to  come  up  with  them  when  opportunity 
knocks. 

GEN  Dwight  Eisenhower 


General 


The  foundation  of  knowledge  available  on  the  topics  of  leadership  is  seemingly 
limitless.  There  is  no  shortage  of  lists,  theories,  and  diagrams  to  map  out  a  model  of  a 
perceived  perfect  leader.  This  endless  data,  taken  in  whole,  is  not  only  all  encompassing 
but  the  data  is  too  voluminous  to  be  of  any  practical  benefit.  However,  there  are 
undercurrents  of  common  themes,  dimensions,  attributes  and  skills  that  once  culled  are 
extraordinarily  revealing. 

Chapter  3  described  the  framework  of  the  Pentathlete  Development  Model  used  to 
evaluate  the  research  material.  The  findings  of  this  research,  an  analysis  of  these  findings 
and  summary  of  the  key  points  are  described  below.  Detailed  conclusions, 
recommendations  for  additional  research,  and  recommendation  for  implementation  to  the 
research  questions  are  presented  in  Chapter  5. 
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For  most  men,  the  matter  of  learning  is  one  of  professional  preference.  But 
for  Army  officer,  the  obligation  to  learn,  to  grow  in  their  profession,  is  clearly  a 
public  duty. 

-  General  Omar  Bradley 


In  Search  of  the  Pentathlete 


A  Historical  and  Contemporary  Basis 

Secretary  Francis  Harvey  defined  pentathletes  to  be  multi-skilled  leaders  of  the 
21st  Century  “recognizing  diversity  and  displaying  self-control,  balance,  and  stability  in 
all  situations.”1  To  a  contemporary  audience  this  is  a  calling  of  the  times;  however,  it  is 
hardly  a  new  concept  since  there  exists  a  historical  precedence  for  the  use  of  such  leaders 
in  our  nation’s  history.  One  does  not  need  to  look  very  hard  in  an  elementary  school 
book  to  find  an  example  of  such  Army  leaders.  Captains  Merriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  set  off  on  a  two-year  expedition  of  exploration  in  1804.  In  a  secret  letter  to 
Congress  President  Jefferson  wrote: 

An  intelligent  officer,  with  ten  or  twelve  chosen  men,  fit  for  the  enterprise. . . 
might  explore  the  whole  line,  even  to  the  Western  Ocean,  have  conferences  with 
the  nativeso n  the  subject  of  commercial  intercourse,  get  admission  among  them 
for  our  traders,  as  others  are  admitted,  agree  on  convenient  deposits  for  an 
interchange  of  articles,  and  return  with  the  information  acquired,  in  the  course  of 
two  summers."  [emphasis  added] 

Lewis  and  Clark  epitomize  the  attributes  of  “decisive,  innovative,  adaptive,  culturally 
astute,  [and]  effective  communicators”  that  Secretary  Harvey  called  for  in  the  officer 
corps  of  today. 

The  historical  context  of  the  frontier  does  little,  though,  to  fully  describe  the  role 
the  Army  has  in  modern  times.  The  20th  Century  saw  the  rise  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power  and  with  it  came  a  variety  of  missions  tasked  to  the  Anny.  Among  these  is 
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constabulary,  diplomatic,  humanitarian,  nation  building,  irregular  warfare,  and  civil 
support.  Andrew  Birtle’s  two-volume  history  of  counterinsurgency  and  contingency 
operations  highlights  the  fact  that  the  US  has  spent  more  time  conducting  non- 
conventional  missions  than  conventional  ones.4  A  cursory  review  of  Army  History  up  to 
Vietnam  shows  many  stability  operations:  the  Revolutionary  War,  Civil  War,  Post-Civil 
War,  Spanish- American  War,  and  Philippine  Insurrection  to  name  just  a  few. 

The  most  successful  examples  of  non-conventional  operations  are  the  post-war 
occupations  of  Germany  and  Japan  following  World  War  II  and  the  transformation  of 
those  societies.  The  Anny  had  discovered,  over  the  course  of  the  war,  that  civilian 
agencies  were  incapable  of  restoring  basic  governmental  services  at  a  pace  that  would 
support  continued  military  operations.  The  Army  learned  how  to  reestablish  law,  order, 
and  governmental  services.  These  lessons  learned  facilitated  the  occupations  of  Japan 
and  Gennany  to  initiate  a  societal  revolution  in  order  to  prevent  these  countries  from 
becoming  hostile-fascist  states  again. 5  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  formal 
education  systems,  the  School  for  Military  Government,  that  taught  officers  to  transform 
societies  through  a  slow  process  of  changing  the  values  and  attitudes  of  the  populations 
and  not  imposing  it  upon  them  with  military  force. 

This  success  led  to  a  shift  in  Anny  culture  that  called  for  an  officer  corps  that  was 
more  politically  savvy  and  “worldly”  beginning  in  the  late  1950s.  Even  under  the 
growing  threat  of  the  Cold  War,  the  United  States  was  becoming  more  proactive  in 
seeking  missions  that  would  support  the  spread  of  democracy  worldwide  and  thus  counter 
the  Soviet  threat.  Unfortunately,  the  specter  of  Vietnam  was  on  the  horizon.  The 
advisory  effort  there  to  support  the  government  of  South  Vietnam  devolved  into  the  long- 
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term  full-scale  deployment  of  US  forces. 

A  case  study  of  Vietnam  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However,  two 
inescapable  shifts  in  military  culture  occurred  as  a  result.  First,  the  long-term 
commitment  of  advisory  forces  was  seen  as  a  failure,  a  pariah,  and  a  drain  on  much 
needed  Anny  resources.  At  its  height  the  advisory  effort  saw  over  24,000  embedded 
military  advisors  actively  engaged  in  training  South  Vietnamese  forces  without  much 
measurable  success.  In  contrast,  the  full-scale  deployment  of  the  US  military  resulted  in 
tactical  battlefield  victories  but  failed  to  win  a  strategic  victory.  As  a  result,  the 
institutional  Army  frowned  on  the  use  of  advisory  forces  and  began  a  focus  on 
conventional  operations.  The  second  notable  outcome  of  the  war  was  the  development 
and  maturing  of  the  US  Special  Operations  Forces  (SOF)  as  a  specialized  branch  of 
service.  While  US  SOF  did  conduct  advisory  missions,  it  increasingly  became  a 
specialized  combat  and  combat  intelligence  force.  However,  this  did  not  stop  the  Army 
from  assuming  away  the  problem  of  advisory  efforts  since  the  US  SOF  was  eager  to 
accept  it  as  a  mission  set.  Thus,  the  Army  began  to  divest  itself  of  the  conventional  force 
capability  able  to  participate  in  such  support  operations. 

The  early  1970s  reveal  an  Army  that  was  seeking  to  redefine  its  culture  as  it 
began  a  conscious  process  of  focusing  on  conventional  large-scale  warfare.  The  stinging 
strategic  defeat  in  Vietnam,  the  Arab-Israeli  war  of  1973,  and  the  rising  Soviet  threat 
were  all  factors  that  lead  to  this  shift.6  Concurrently,  the  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  (TRADOC)  was  established  under  the  leadership  of  GEN  William  DePuy  to 
reorganize  the  post- Vietnam  force.  DePuy’ s  vision  of  developing  doctrine  held  that  the 
Anny  was  a  machine  of  multi-functioning  parts  and  that  each  of  these  parts  had  concise 
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instruction  manuals  enabling  it  to  function  as  a  whole.7  Thus,  the  development  of 
doctrine  became  prescriptive  in  nature.  DePuy  also  held  the  personal  view  that  officer 

development  should  focus  exclusively  on  the  preparation  for  command  and  that 
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additional  intellectual  skills  were  a  supplement,  not  a  necessity. 

With  training  as  the  primary  learning  focus  and  prescriptive  doctrinal  models,  the 
Army  began  the  transformation  that  yielded  the  successful  conventional  forces  of  the  late 
20th  century.  However,  the  previously  hard-leamed  lessons  about  non-conventional 
conflict  and  post-conflict  occupation  were  largely  forgotten  or  ignored.  A  detailed 
examination  of  why  this  occurred  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  However,  the  Anny 
was  then  struggling  to  relearn  conventional  warfare  after  a  decade  of  non-conventional 
war.  This  amalgamation  of  “relearning  war,”  DePuy’s  emphasis  on  systems  training,  and 
a  conscience  move  away  from  policing  operations  by  the  Department  of  Defense  resulted 
in  an  educational  system  that  placed  less  and  less  emphasis  on  anything  other  than 
conventional  warfare.9  Thus,  the  soldier-statesmen  of  General  Marshall’s  generation 
were  slowly  replaced  with  the  soldier- warriors  of  General  Schwarzkopfs  generation. 
Both  highly  capable,  but  both  were  fought  to  win  in  vastly  different  ways. 

Renewed  emphasis  on  peacekeeping  and  stability  operations  increased  during  the 
1990s.  High  profile  missions  to  locations  such  as  Haiti,  Bosnia-Herzegovina, 

Macedonia,  and  Somalia  returned  to  the  vernacular  terms  such  as  stability,  support, 
peace-enforcement  and  peacekeeping  to  the  Army.  These  missions  demonstrated  (once 
again)  that  the  military  was  an  instrument  of  national  power  capable  of  “nation  building” 
when  it  suited  the  national  interests.  The  1993  battle  in  Mogadishu  also  showed  how 
quickly  a  low-intensity  mission  could  become  a  violent  high-intensity  conflict.  More 
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importantly,  these  missions  showed  the  increasing  reliance  on  small  unit  leaders  to 
execute  missions  in  a  complex,  dynamically  changing  environment.  DePuy’s  static  post- 
Vietnam  doctrinal  model  began  shifting  to  the  dynamic  full  spectrum  operations  model  of 
today. 

As  the  Army  was  relearning  to  cope  with  these  new  missions,  a  growing  reliance 
on  decentralized  execution  was  also  experienced.  Low-level  leaders,  such  as  company 
commanders  and  platoon  leaders,  were  increasingly  located  as  the  primary  decision 
maker  in  rapidly  evolving  missions.  The  USMC  coined  the  tenn  “Three  Block  War”  to 
describe  a  challenging  and  dynamically  complex  geographical  area  where  young  leaders 
can  be  faced  with  a  multitude  of  tactical  challenges.  Former  Marine  Commandant 
General  Charles  Krulak  coined  the  tenn  “Strategic  Corporal”  in  1999  to  illustrate  the 
leadership  characteristics  required  of  leaders  engaged  in  the  “Three  Block  War.” 

Krulak  described  the  strategic  corporal  as  someone  who  is  “the  most  conspicuous 
symbol  of  American  foreign  policy  and  will  potentially  influence  not  only  the  immediate 
tactical  situation,  but  the  operational  and  strategic  levels  as  well.”10  Desirable 
characteristics  of  the  strategic  corporal  include:  maturity,  judgment,  strength  of  character, 
handles  extreme  stress,  independent,  media  aware,  courageous,  aggressive,  resolute, 
integrity,  initiative,  decisiveness,  mental  agility,  and  personal  accountability.  Krulak  also 
argues  that  the  Marine  Corps  has  a  mandate  to  prepare  its  junior  leaders  to  fill  this  role  by 
educating  the  marines  “how  to  think”  rather  than  “how  to  act.” 

Contemporary  Thought 

Since  2003,  operations  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror  are  increasing  the  reliance  on 
the  success  of  the  strategic  corporal  on  the  battlefield.  “Such  leaders  have  repeatedly 
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been  the  essential  ingredients  of  the  achievement  in  Iraq.”11  Dr.  Leonard  Wong  of  the 
Army  War  College  conducted  a  landmark  research  paper  and  study  of  the  impact  of 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  on  the  development  of  junior  leaders.  He  has  identified  the 
operations  there  as  crucible  experience  for  junior  officers  where  they  are  provided  daily 
opportunities  to  be  creative,  innovative,  and  confident.  In  short,  the  cohorts  of  junior 
officers  in  Iraq  are  becoming  pentathlete  leaders. 

In  fact,  junior  officers  themselves  are  recognizing  the  shifting  paradigm  of 
leadership:  “most  officers  also  added  that,  while  they  were  not  becoming  better  officers 
in  their  branch  specialty,  they  were  becoming  better  officers  in  general.”  ~  This  is  striking 
and,  as  Dr.  Wong  points  out,  a  rare  and  fleeting  opportunity  for  the  Army  to  capture  their 
lessons  learned  and  apply  it  to  the  leader  development  system. 

Recognizing  a  change  in  the  leadership  environment,  post  9/11  literature  is 
saturated  with  calls  for  adaptable  leaders.  In  2005,  the  Army  Research  Institute  for  the 
Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences  commissioned  a  research  project  to  examine  the 
feasibility  of  training  adaptability  to  junior  officers.  This  project  determined  that  there 
were  three  types  of  adaptability  expressed  when  examining  leaders  in  a  military 
environment.  These  are  mental  adaptability,  interpersonal  adaptability,  and  physical 
adaptability.  These  three  states  express  one’s  ability  to  think  and  solve  problems,  one’s 
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ability  to  interact  with  others,  and  one’s  ability  to  adjust  to  environmental  stressors. 
Recognizing  that  many  attributes  are  a  function  of  personality  while  others  are  a  function 
of  learning,  the  researchers  identified  a  continuum  of  trainable  characteristics  of 
adaptability  (Table  1). 
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Table  1.  Trainability  Continuum  for  Adaptability  Traits14 

Less  trainable 

More  trainable 

< - 

- > 

Intelligence 

Problem  Solving 

Communication 

Skills 

Domain  Knowledge 

Openness 

Metacognition 

Self  Awareness 

Adaptive 

Experiences 

Resiliency 

Tolerance  for 
Ambiguity 
Achievement 
Motivation 

Self-Efficacy 

Situational 

Awareness 

Source:  Rose  A.  Mueller-Hanson,  et.  al.,  “Training  Adaptable  Leaders:  Lessons  from  Research  and 
Practice.”  (Personnel  Decision  Research  Institutes:  U.S.  Army  Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences,  2005).  Page  8. 


A  history  review  does  little  to  answer  the  question  “does  a  junior  Anny  leader 
inherently  need  these  skills  in  the  COE?”  An  answer  to  this  question,  though,  is  possibly 
found  by  looking  at  the  current  doctrinal  trends  of  the  Anny.  One  such  trend  is  a  proof- 
of-concept  program  run  by  TRADOC  called  the  Human  Terrain  System  (HTS).  The 
HTS  program  is  intended  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  COIN  operations  by  improving 
the  social-cultural  knowledge  and  capabilities  of  combat  units.  The  HTS  has  three 
components:  Human  Tenain  Teams  (HTT),  Research  Reachback  Cells  (RRC),  and  a 
Subject  Matter  Expert  Network  (SMEnet).  Each  HTT  is  comprised  of  social  scientists, 
military  personnel,  and  cultural  analysts  embedded  as  part  of  a  military  staff  enabling  the 
processing  of  socio-cultural  knowledge  in  the  military  decision  making  process. 

In  a  July  2007  assessment  of  the  program  in  Afghanistan  several  positive  impacts 
of  HTS  stand  out: 
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Table  2.  Human  Terrain  System  Impacts 

•  A  Brigade  Combat  Team  experienced  a  60-70%  decrease  in 
lethal-offensive  operations. 

•  MDMP  course  of  action  analysis  became  increasingly  focused 
on  outreach  to  cultural  influencers  vice  offensive  COIN 
operations. 

•  Improved  Situational  Awareness  and  Understanding 
throughout  the  BCT. 

•  Improved  Information  Operations  throughout  the  province. 


Doctrine 

The  2005  DOD  Capstone  Concept  for  Joint  Operations  establishes  a  framework 

(derived  from  various  DOD  strategy,  DOD  guidance,  National  Strategy,  and 

Congressional  White  Papers)  outlining  the  implications  of  developing  future  joint  forces 

for  the  period  of  2012-2025.  Education  is  identified  as  an  affected  area  in  the  force 

generation  model  in  producing  leaders  with  specific  traits: 

...requires  knowledgeable,  empowered,  innovative,  and  decisive  leaders,  capable 
of  leading  the  networked  joint  force  to  success  in  fluid  and  perhaps  chaotic 
operating  environments.  Future  joint  leaders  will  require  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  interagency  and  foreign  cultures  and  capabilities. 15  [emphasis 
added] 

While  this  list  of  attributes  is  clearly  meant  for  a  strategic  leader,  the  context  of  the 
Capstone  Concept  is  of  the  future  operating  environment  and  future  leaders.  Therefore, 
these  are  leadership  traits  that  the  current  force  should  be  integrating  into  its  leadership 
development  programs.  The  attributes  mentioned  are  related  to  the  pentathlete  leadership 
model  of  Secretary  Harvey  and  GEN  Schoomaker. 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Instruction  number  1800.0 1C  speaks 
extensively  regarding  the  development  of  officers  from  the  pre-commissioning  to  the 
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General  Officer  level.  It  formally  outlines  the  Joint  Professional  Military  Education 
program  (JPME)  to  certify  officer  to  operate  in  Joint  enviromnents.  The  CJCSI  also 
places  responsibility  on  individual  officers  to  conduct  self-development  beyond  the 
formal  training  programs  it  outlines. 

Cadet  and  Lieutenant  education  consists  of  the  first  two  levels  of  the  JPME  to 
provide  a  “basic  grounding  in  the  US  defense  establishment  and  their  chosen  Military 
Service.”16  The  CJCSI  calls  for  a  training  emphasis  in  commissioning  programs  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  National  Military  Capabilities  and  Organization, 
Foundations  of  Joint  Warfare,  Joint  Warfare  Fundamentals,  and  Joint  Campaigning. 
Additionally,  the  CJCSI  mandates  that  the  service  chiefs  officially  report  these  joint 
educational  programs  on  a  triennial  basis. 17 

Joint  doctrine  also  recognizes  the  affect  that  junior  leaders  have  in  contemporary 
operations.  JP  3-0,  Joint  Operations,  clearly  states: 

First,  having  an  understanding  of  the  political  objective  helps  avoid  actions  that 

may  have  adverse  effects.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  some  operations,  such  as  PKO 

[peace  keeping  operations \,  for  junior  leaders  to  make  decisions  that  have 
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significant  political  implications,  [emphasis  added] 

The  purpose  of  joint  doctrine  is  to  provide  a  framework  for  senior  leaders  to  conduct 
operations  and  train  their  subordinates.  The  statement  above  is  striking  because  it  places 
a  great  deal  of  strategic  importance  on  junior  leaders  in  doctrine  written  for  senior 
leaders. 

Only  two  published  Army  manuals  directly  use  the  term  pentathlete:  FM  6-22, 
Army  Leadership ,  published  in  October  2006  and  AR  600-100,  Army  Leadership, 
published  in  March  2007.  FM  6-22  uses  the  term  pentathlete  synonymously  with  “multi- 
skilled  leader”  to  refer  to  leaders  who  are  adept  at  a  multitude  of  leadership  skills 
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amongst  the  three  core  leadership  competencies  of  leading,  developing,  and  achieving. 
The  manual  uses  only  three  paragraphs  to  highlight  the  importance  of  developing  multi- 
skilled  leaders  that  can  adapt,  that  comprehend  the  strategic  environment,  who  are 
proficient  warfighters,  who  are  creative,  who  possess  diplomatic  skills,  and  who  are 
culturally  sensitive.  It  is  left  to  the  individual,  however,  to  develop  an  “attitude  [that]  will 
allow  growth  into  new  responsibilities  and  adapt  to  inevitable  changes.”19 

Chapter  12,  of  FM  6-22,  links  the  described  pentathlete  attributes  with  the  desired 
attributes  of  strategic  leaders  with  no  mention  about  the  development  process.  Within  the 
confines  of  FM  6-22  strategic  leaders  are  “general  and  some  senior  field  grade  officers  as 
well  as  senior  Army  civilians”  that  have  the  leadership  scope  of  influencing  thousands 
of  Soldiers  and  civilians.  This  seems  contradictory  to  the  emergence  of  the  doctrinal  shift 
calling  upon  junior  leaders  to  have  qualities  of  the  strategic  corporal  and  requirements  for 
life-long  learning  to  develop  the  future  senior  leaders. 

AR  600-100,  Army  Leadership,  defines  pentathlete  with  a  focus  on  an  over¬ 
arching  leadership  ideal: 

Pentathlete  leaders  are  innovative,  adaptive,  and  situationally  aware  professionals 
who  demonstrate  character  in  everything  that  they  do,  are  experts  in  the 
profession  of  arms,  boldly  confront  uncertainty,  and  solve  complex  problems. 
They  are  decisive  and  prudent  risk  takers  who  effectively  manage,  lead,  and 
change  organizations.  Pentathletes  are  professionally  educated,  and  dedicated  to 
lifelong  learning;  resilient,  mentally  and  physically  agile,  empathetic,  and  self- 
aware;  and  confidently  lead  Soldiers  and  civilians,  build  teams,  and  achieve  the 
Army ’s  over-arching  strategic  goals,  while  engendering  loyalty  and  trust." 
[emphasis  added] 

This  definition  is  not  incorporated  into  the  remainder  of  the  regulation  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  between  the  development  of  pentathlete  leaders  for  the  Anny  and 
leadership  in  general.  For  example,  there  is  no  crosswalk  between  the  attributes  listed 
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above  and  the  eight  core  leader  attributes  nor  any  discussion  about  the  responsibilities  of 
pentathlete  development  within  the  Army  leader  development  process. 

FM  6-22  and  AR  600-100  produce  a  list  of  95  leader  attributes  encompassing  the 
core  leader  competencies  and  the  pentathlete  subset.  Many  of  these  attributes  are 
redundant  or  repetitive  in  nature;  however  there  are  14  attributes  defined  in  AR  600-100 
that  have  no  direct  correlation  to  the  core  leader  competencies.  These  are  adaptability, 
boldness,  competent  decision  making,  confronts  uncertainty,  creative  thinker, 
decisiveness,  innovative,  leads  civilians,  leads  Solders,  prudent  risk  taker,  resilient, 
situationally  aware,  skilled  in  governance/statesmanship/diplomacy,  solves  complex 
problems,  and  is  a  strategic  thinker.  A  comparison  of  the  two  sets  of  attributes  is 
contained  in  Appendix  A 

FM  7-0,  Training  the  Force,  is  the  Army’s  capstone  training  document  for 
individuals  and  units  below  the  division  level.  Last  updated  in  2002,  it  does  not  use  the 
tenns  pentathlete  or  multi-skilled  leader.  Instead,  FM  7-0  uses  the  term  “adaptable 
leader”  to  describe  leaders  with  technical  and  tactical  competence,  confidence,  boldness, 
and  initiative  and  are  able  to  execute  missions  in  a  dynamic  environment.  ~  The  manual 
does  not  provide  any  guidance  on  the  development  of  an  adaptable  leader;  rather  it 
intimates  that  becoming  an  adaptable  leader  is  a  function  of  experience.  Institutional 
training,  operational  training,  major  exercises,  repetitive  training,  and  command  influence 
are  identified  as  the  training  enablers  for  this  skill  set. 
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I  would  caution  you  always  to  remember  that  an  essential  qualification  of 
a  good  leader  is  the  ability  to  recognize,  select,  and  train  junior  leaders. 

GEN  Omar  Bradley 

Education  of  Junior  Officers 
General 

In  the  last  55  years,  commensurate  with  the  conclusion  of  WWII,  the  US  Army 
has  conducted  13  major  officer  education  studies.  Before  1949,  branch  sponsored 
advanced  training  and  education  for  officers  was  not  systematic.  The  Anny  recognized  a 
need  to  provide  a  universal  understanding  of  basic  competencies  in  small-unit  combat, 
platoon  leader  aptitude  and  basic  officership  skills  to  all  officers  serving  in  the  Regular 
Army,  Army  Reserve,  and  Army  National  Guard.  Beginning  with  the  Gerow  board  in 
1948,  led  by  Lieutenant  General  Leonard  Gerow,  the  Anny  has  systematically  examined 
and  updated  policies  and  systems  to  maximize  officer  education  in  the  institutional  Anny 
on  a  regular  basis.  The  last  such  board,  the  Army  Training  and  Leader  Development 
Panel  (ATLDP),  met  from  June  2000  to  February  2001. 23 

An  analysis  of  the  13  studies  by  LTC  Kelly  Jordan  shows  five  key  trends  in  the 
institutional  development  of  junior  officers.  First,  since  the  inclusion  of  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  (ROTC)  officers  in  the  post-commissioning  educational  process,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  emphasis  on  task  training  and  the  application  of  professional  skills 
rather  than  on  education  and  the  synthesis  of  professional  skills.  Second,  after  Operation 
Desert  Storm  in  1991,  there  is  in  an  increasing  inter-relational  dependence  on  the 
resources  of  the  three  levels  of  education  for  lieutenants,  captains,  and  majors  in  the 
Anny.  Third,  the  Army’s  emphasis  on  staff  skills  fluctuates  based  on  the  resources  and 
time  available  during  the  second  level  of  education  provided  for  captains.  Fourth,  the 
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availability  of  resources  directly  affects  the  availability  and  duration  of  institutional 
training  and  education.  And  lastly,  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  ATLDP 
contrast  with  the  majority  of  conclusions  from  the  previous  12  studies  which  emphasized 

24 

increasing  the  amount  of  officer  education  vice  increasing  the  amount  of  training. 

Officer  Foundation  Standards  System 

A  significant  change  to  officer  education  occurred  in  1994  with  the  publication  of 

DA  Pamphlet  350-58,  Leader  Development  for  America’s  Army.  PAM  350-58 

established  a  revised  self-development  program  entitled  the  Officer  Foundation  Standards 

System  (OFS).  OFS  replaced  the  Military  Qualification  Standards  (MQS)  with  the 

intention  to  provide  all  officers  with  a  sequential  training  and  lifelong  learning  process 

facilitated  by  the  institutional  pillar  of  leader  development: 

OFS  provides  the  skills,  knowledge,  and  behavior  officers  must  master  from 
precommissioning  through  promotion  to  captain  and  guidance  for  continued  self¬ 
development  after  promotion  to  major.  Together,  DA  PAM  600-3  and  the  OFS 
System  outline  the  necessary  components  for  successful  officer  leader 
development  in  all  three  pillars.  '  [emphasis  added] 

“  OFS  is  linked  to  leader  development  through  the  efforts  of  school  commandants.”  It 
specifically  cites  service  schools  as  OFS  levels  of  accomplishment  (OBC,  CAS3,  etc.) 
and  firmly  gives  school  commandants  the  mission  to  enable  life-long  learning  and  self¬ 
development  in  each  individual  as  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  While  attending  the 
next  level  Anny  school,  in  theory,  the  individual  develops  the  next  requisite  self¬ 
development  needs.  Furthermore,  commanders  at  the  organizational  level  are  charged 
with  adding  METL  based  tasks  to  prepare  leaders  and  further  facilitate  self-development. 
There  is  no  mention  as  to  the  sourcing  for  guidance  of  self-development  topics,  tasks,  or 
methods. 
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MQS  was  divided  into  two  distinct  levels  MQS  I  and  MQS  II.  Pre- 
commissioning  sources  utilized  MQS  I  as  a  common  task  training  guide  to  prepare  cadets 
for  their  initial  assignments  and  role  as  leaders.  MQS  II  combined  task-based  training 
with  topical  systems  style  education  that  focused  company  grade  officers  to  prepare  them 
for  wartime  missions  within  their  service  branch  while  providing  a  foundation  for 
professional  development.  To  be  useful,  the  MQS  utilized  published  books  that  the 
officer  could  refer  to  and  detennine  self-development  or  subordinate-development 
training. 

Under  OFS  this  tiered  approach  was  included  as  developmental  milestones  of 
officers  at  each  grade  from  lieutenant  to  major.  And,  as  shown  in  Table  2  of  PAM  350- 
58  (Appendix  C),  the  accomplishment  of  the  OFS  tiers  rested  solely  with  the  officer  as  a 
self-development  tool.  Unfortunately,  unlike  MQS,  little  was  produced  to  facilitate  self¬ 
development. 

There  currently  exist  only  12  published  OFS  documents,  referred  to  as  a  Soldier 
Training  Publications  (STP).  These  12  documents  only  a  cover  a  few  of  the  warfighting 
functions:  Signal  Corps,  Adjutant  General,  Finance,  Annor,  Civil  Affairs,  Brigade  Staff 
Officers,  Brigade  Executive  Officers,  and  Psychological  Operations.  Unlike  the  older 
MQS  system,  the  current  OFS  focuses  entirely  on  service  branch  skills.  Incredibly,  of  the 
12  publications  available,  only  one  speaks  to  the  development  of  junior  lieutenants  (STP 
12-42B-OFS,  Adjutant  General)  and  none  speak  to  officership.  A  cursory  review  of  any 
STP  document  shows  that  the  STPs  are  a  task-perfonnance  checklist  that  serves  as  a 
training  model.  As  argued  in  Chapters  1  and  2,  training  alone  does  not  produce  the 
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pentathlete  leader  needed  in  today’s  operating  environment  and  the  STPs  provide  poor 
self-development  focus. 

Clearly,  a  void  was  created  with  the  implementation  of  OFS.  The  OFS  has 
devolved  into  a  little  used  system  that  does  not  focus  on  junior  officers.  By  removing  the 
MQS  system  the  Anny  inadvertently  removed  a  key  component  of  the  existing  self¬ 
development  process  available  to  junior  officer  and  junior  leader  mentors.  Further 
examination  of  the  OFS  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  however,  further  research 
focusing  in  this  area  may  prove  useful  to  detennine  future  modifications  to  officer 
development  processes. 

Basic  Officer  Leadership  Course 

Since  2005,  newly  commissioned  lieutenants  prepare  for  their  initial  assignment 
by  completing  a  three-phase  program  of  development  and  training.  Collectively  called 
the  Basic  Officer  Leadership  Course  (BOLC),  the  three  phases  replace  the  previous  two- 
phase  approach  of  pre-commissioning  and  Officer  Basic  Course.  Phase  1  is  the  pre¬ 
commissioning  phase  and  is  either  14  weeks  or  between  24-48  months  long  that 
culminates  with  a  commission  as  a  Second  Lieutenant.  After  commissioning,  each 
lieutenant  then  receives  a  6-week  common  core  instruction  (Phase  2)  to  reinforce 
leadership,  confidence,  and  soldiering  skills  in  a  field  environment.  The  final  phase 
(Phase  3)  is  focused  on  branch  specific  training  that  varies  in  length  depending  on  the 
officer’s  branch  of  service.  Figure  9,  below,  represents  the  BOLC  model  used  by  the 
Army: 
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BOLC  Model 


Phase  I 

(Precommissioning) 


Phase  II 


Phase  III 
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Phase  1 

Pre-commissioning 

(Common  Experience)  (Branch  Training) 


First  Unit 
Assigned 


USMA  48  Months 
ROTC  24-48  Month* 

OCS  14  Wooks 

ARNO  OCS  16  mos/8  weeks 

WOCS  4-6  Weeks 


Phase  II 

Field  Leadership  Laboratory 

.  80-90%  Field  /  Tactical  Training 
.  Rigor  and  toughnass 
-  Small  unit  leadership  &  tactical 
skills 


Phase  III 
Branch  Training 
-  Technical  branch  skills 


*  Leadership 
»  Digitization  Tng 


Benefit  to  The  Army 

>  Competent,  confident  and  adaptable  leaders  who  can  solve  dilemmas,  make 
rapid  decisions  and  lead  soldiers  in  the  Contemporary  Operating  Environment 

>  Leaders  who  share  a  common  bond  with  their  combined  arms  peers 

>  Leaders  ready  to  lead  small  units  in  tactical  environments  upon  arrival  at  first  unit 


Figure  9.  BOLC  Model 

Source:  COL  Anthony  Puckett,  Basic  Officer  Leader  Course  II  Information  Briefing  (Fort  Sill,  OK: 
USAAC,  2006).  Slide  5  of  23. 


Of  note  is  that  TRADOC  Regulation  350-10,  Institutional  Leader  Training  and 
Education,  was  last  updated  in  2002.  This  regulation  outlines  the  policies  for  conducting 
institutionally  based  leadership  development.  TRADOC  developed  the  BOLC  model  in 
2003  with  the  intent  of  shifting  development  from  service-centric  officers  to  Army- 
centric  leaders.-  BOLC  implementation  began  in  2005  and  there  has  been  no  update  to 
the  base  TRADOC  policy  regulations  to  reflect  this  shift. 

BOLC  Phase  1  -  pre-commissioning 

There  are  three  pre-commissioning  programs  that  develop  cadets  into  officers:  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  (USMA),  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  (ROTC),  and 
Officer  Candidate  School  (OCS).  OCS  is  a  focused  14-week  training  program  that 
commissions  highly  qualified  enlisted  Solders  into  officers.  Both  the  USMA  and  ROTC 
programs  focus  on  the  academic  development  of  undergraduate  students  in  a  university 
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setting.  Major  differences  between  USMA  and  ROTC  exist  but  ROTC  commissions  the 
largest  number  of  officers  into  the  Anny  during  any  given  year.  In  2005,  ROTC 
produced  2,641  officers;  OCS  produced  1,01 1;  and  the  USMA  produced  9 1 1 . 29 

A  requirement  for  completion  of  BOLC-1  and  commissioning  is  the  possession  of 
an  undergraduate  degree.  USMA  and  ROTC  provide  vehicles  that  provide  or  aides  in  the 
accomplishment  of  obtaining  a  degree  but  it  remains  an  individual  responsibility  for  OCS 
candidates.  Graduates  of  USMA  receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  an  area  of 
emphasis  of  the  13  academic  departments  represented  there/  Degree  programs 
available  to  ROTC  cadets  and  OCS  candidates  are  not  nearly  as  restrictive  and  are  limited 
only  to  the  degrees  available  through  civilian  education  programs. 

There  is  no  formal  approval  process  to  approve  degrees  that  an  individual 
pursues;  although,  ROTC  does  possess  some  leverage  with  scholarship  incentives. 
Currently,  ROTC  does  not  explicitly  limit  the  selection  of  academic  disciplines  that  a 
scholarship  student  may  pursue;  however,  specific  academic  disciplines  receive 
preferential  review  in  the  scholarship  awarding  process.  Although  there  are  373 
approved  scholarship  disciplines,  only  those  that  are  engineering,  physical  science, 
technical  management,  and  nursing  focused  are  identified  as  the  targeted  scholarship 
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disciplines.  This  preferred  discipline  focus  counters  the  notional  need  for  future  Anny 
leaders  to  possess  an  education  in  social  sciences,  language,  and  history. 

United  States  Military  Academy 

The  USMA  was  established  by  Congress  in  1802  and  is  currently  authorized 
under  Title  10,  section  403,  of  the  United  States  Code.  Its  mission  is: 
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To  educate,  train,  and  inspire  the  Corps  of  Cadets  so  that  each  graduate  is  a 
commissioned  leader  of  character  committed  to  the  values  Duty,  Honor,  Country 
and  prepared  for  career  of  professional  excellence  and  service  to  the  Nation  as  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  Army.32 

The  size  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  is  limited  to  4,400  and,  in  addition  to  receiving  an 
undergraduate  bachelor’s  degree,  each  cadet  receives  a  Regular  Anny  commission  upon 
graduation. 

USMA  Circular  1-101,  Cadet  Leader  Development  System  (CLDS),  is  the 
academy’s  guiding  document  for  leadership  development  and  provides  a  shared  vision 
for  implementation.  CLDS  integrates  the  academic,  military  and  physical  development 
of  cadets  during  the  four-year  development  cycle.  Like  other  training  and  education 
doctrine,  the  CLDS  system  is  based  on  the  BE-KNOW-DO  domain  model  introduced  in 
the  superceded  FM  22-100  (It  is  not  known  if  the  April  2006  revisionists  of  USMA  1-101 
knew  of  the  pending  doctrinal  changes  that  FM  6-22  presented  in  October  2006).  USMA 
1-101  firmly  establishes  the  BE-KNOW-DO  domains  as  the  construct  of  cadet  leadership 
development  and  assessment. 

The  CLDS  also  incorporates  an  emphasized  educational  goal  to  develop  a  strong 

sense  of  officership  in  the  cadets.  Based  in  the  USMA  Strategic  Vision-2010  and  the 

USMA  mission  statement,  officership  is  defined  as  a  strategic  level  goal: 

. .  .prepared  for  the  uncertainty  and  ambiguity  of  military  service. .  .because  they 
will  have  reflected  upon  and  developed  a  personal  understanding  of  the  unique 
characteristics  of  their  chosen  profession  and  the  principles  that  govern  the 
fulfillment  of  their  office.33 

As  defined  by  the  authors  of  1-101,  officership  is  a  combination  the  interrelated  attributes 
of  warrior,  servant  of  the  nation,  member  of  a  profession,  and  leader  of  character.34 
Additionally  eight  principles  are  defined  to  serve  as  career-long  self-development  guides: 
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duty,  honor,  loyalty,  service  to  country,  competence,  teamwork,  subordination,  and 
leadership.  USMA  Circular  1-101  makes  it  very  clear  that  officership  is  the  cornerstone 
of  the  BE  domain  knowledge  that  the  cadet’s  development  and  future  growth  is  founded 
upon. 


Using  BE-KNOW-DO,  the  USMA  Cir  1-101  further  defines  specific  skills  and 
attributes  a  graduating  cadet  should  have  in  order  to  BE  a  commission  officer: 
Understands  (KNOW): 

-  The  tactical  basics  of  the  profession  of  arms  and  the  application  of  a 
broad  liberal  education  in  the  arts  and  sciences  to  that  profession; 

-  The  ideals  of  the  American  Constitution  and  the  responsibilities  of 
commissioned  officers  to  its  defense; 

-  The  values  and  ethical  standards  of  the  United  States  Anny  -  The 
Professional  Military  Ethic. 

Demonstrates  (DO): 

-  Personal  devotion  to  the  duties  of  a  commissioned  officer; 

-  Intellectual  curiosity,  imagination,  and  creativity; 

-  Ability  to  act  rationally  and  decisively  under  pressure; 

-  Mastery  of  the  basic  military  and  physical  skills  required  for  entry  into 
commissioned  service; 

-  Adherence  to  standards  -  academic,  physical,  military,  and  ethical; 

-  Inspiration  and  motivation  to  lead  American  Solders  in  war  and  peace  - 
leadership  characterized  by  a  winning  spirit, 

-  Ability  and  motivation  to  achieve  and  sustain  unit  climates  that  that  are 
conducive  to  military  effectiveness  and  professional  excellence; 

-  Personal  commitment  to  the  selfless  standards  of  officership  within  the 
United  States  Army.35 

The  program  of  development  is  an  immersive  experience  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  “West  Point  Experience.”  Cadets  are  immersed  in  a  series  of  activities  for 
approximately  47  months,  24  hours  a  day,  and  7  days  a  week  to  develop  their  military 
aptitude,  academic  education,  and  physical  development.  Figure  10,  below,  illustrates  the 
47  months  cycle  of  cadet  development.  Basically,  each  academic  year  provides  cadets 
with  opportunities  of  mentored  leadership  development  that  grow  more  complex  and 
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independent  with  each  academic  year.  Between  academic  years,  cadets  have  additional 
developmental  opportunities  through  Military  Training  events  such  as  Cadet  Troop 
Leader  Training,  Drill  Cadet  Leader  Training,  and  Military  Development  Schools. 


W  W  i  warn  wares  Mmtaty  ,-icaaemy 

^  The  West  Point  Experience 

Summer  Training 
Cadet  Cadre/ 
CTLT/MDS/IAD 

— 

1a  Class  Acad  Year 
Cadet  Officer 
Corps  Leader 
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2nd  Class  Acad  Year 
Cadet  Sergeant 
Squad  Leader 

Summer  Training 
Cadet  Cadre/ 
CTLT/MDS/IAD 

- 

3rd  Class  Acad  Year 
Cadet  Corporal 
Team  Leader 
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Summer  Training 
Cadet  Basic  Training 
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— 

4*’  Class  Acad  Year 
Cadet  Private 
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Duty',  Honor,  Country 

1 

Figure  10.  The  4-year  USMA  Cadet  Development  Program 
Source:  USMA  Circular  1-101  (West  Point,  NY:  United  States  Military  Academy,  2006).  Page  38. 


Feedback  regarding  military  development  is  continuously  provided  to  cadets 
through  the  Cadet  Performance  Report,  which  is  similar  in  nature  to  the  Army  Officer 
Evaluation  Report  (DA  FORM  67-9-1).  The  report  serves  as  the  foundation  for  an 
academic  grade  in  military  development  and  as  a  self-assessment  instrument  for  future 
growth  and  focus.  Cadets  are  no  longer  ranked  using  the  traditional  General  Order  of 
Merit  list;  instead,  cadets  received  a  Cadet  Perfonnance  Ranking  that  is  based  on  their 
performance  in  the  three  development  domains.  A  cadet’s  ranking  is  determined  with  the 
weighted  average  of  performance  of  55%  academic  grade,  30%  military  development 
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grade,  and  15%  physical  development  grade.  The  Cadet  Performance  Ranking  is  then 
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used  as  a  metric  to  determine  the  order  in  which  cadets  may  choose  their  branch  and 
initial  assignments. 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

The  regulatory  mission  of  the  ROTC  program  is  “to  produce  commissioned 
officers  in  the  quality,  quantity,  and  academic  disciplines  necessary  to  meet  Active  Army 

'XI 

and  Reserve  Component  requirements.”  However,  this  mission  requirement  is 
internally  modified  and  restated  as  “to  commission  the  future  officer  leadership  of  the  US 

to 

Army  and  motivate  young  people  to  be  better  citizens.”  This  differs  greatly  from  the 
USMA  mission  statement  and  does  not  speak  to  the  education  or  character  development 
of  the  cadets.  ROTC  is  operated  by  Cadet  Command,  an  organization  that  is  subordinate 
to  the  US  Army  Accessions  Command  (USAAC)  organized  in  2002  as  a  major 
subordinate  command  of  TRADOC.  USAAC’s  mission  focus  is  on  the  recruitment  and 
initial  training  of  Solders  and  officers  into  the  Army.  Other  subordinate  organizations 
include  the  US  Army  Recruiting  Command,  the  US  Army  Training  Center,  Officer 
Candidate  School,  Warrant  Officer  Career  Center,  and  the  Drill  Instructor  School. 
USAAC  provides  the  command  and  control  structure  for  the  recruiting  and  initial  training 
of  all  Army  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  Solders,  ft  should  be  noted  that 
USMA  is  a  direct  reporting  unit  to  the  Department  of  the  Anny  and  is  not  subordinate  to 
USAAC.39 

The  origins  of  ROTC  began  with  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862  establishing  land-grant 
universities  in  the  United  States  to  teach  agriculture,  mechanics,  arts,  and  military  tactics. 
Over  time  this  requirement  to  instruct  military  tactics  evolved  into  the  three  ROTC 
programs  known  today  and  authorized  under  Title  10,  Subtitle  A,  Chapter  103  of  the 
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United  States  Code.  First,  there  are  six  Senior  Military  College40  ROTC  programs  that 
organize  the  student  bodies  into  corps  of  cadets  and  instill  a  military  culture  and 
discipline  similar  to  the  one  found  at  USMA.  Cadets  graduating  this  program  are 
guaranteed  an  active  duty  commission,  if  requested,  under  Title  10.  The  second  program 
is  run  at  civilian  colleges  that  grant  baccalaureate  or  graduate  degrees  where  ROTC 
Military  Science  is  offered  as  a  course  program.  And  the  third  program  is  the  Military 
Junior  College  that  provides  high  school  and  junior  college  education  but  does  not  grant 
undergraduate  degrees.  All  three  types  of  schools  provide  reserve  or  regular  Army 
commissions  to  qualified  and  accepted  candidates  in  a  24-48  month  program.41 

ROTC  cadets  complete  a  capstone-training  event  between  their  junior  and  senior 
year  of  college  known  as  the  Leader  Development  and  Assessment  Course  (LDAC),  or 
Warrior  Forge  Training  (WF).  This  33-day  long  immersive  event  training  exposes  cadets 
to  intentionally  stressful  small-unit-tactics  to  build  confidence  and  a  sense  of  team 
accomplishment.  WF  is  also  used  as  the  primary  vehicle  to  evaluate  officer  potential 
before  commissioning.  This  evaluation,  recorded  on  Cadet  Command  Form  67-9  (Cadet 
Evaluation  Report),  is  used  in  the  accession  process  as  tool  to  determine  the  cadet’s 
Order  of  Merit  ranking. 

Similar  to  USMA’s  Cadet  Perfonnance  Ranking,  the  Order  of  Merit  Score 
(OMS)  ranking  is  a  major  factor  in  detennining  the  cadet’s  branch  of  service.  A  cadet’s 
OMS  rank  is  based  on  40%  academic  grades  (all  university  studies),  45%  military 
assessment  grade,  and  15%  physical  development  grade.  ~  A  national  Order  of  Merit 
List  (OML)  is  compiled  during  the  cadet’s  senior  year  of  school.  Other  factors  in 
determining  the  branch  of  service  include  branch  yearly  accession  requirements, 
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academic  degree,  personal  preference,  prior  military  service,  and  a  recommendation  of 
the  Professor  of  Military  Science.4  '  The  top  10%  of  cadets  selected  for  active  duty  on  the 
OML  list  are  given  first  choice  of  branch  assignment,  and  the  remaining  90%  are  selected 
through  a  branching  board  process.  In  the  FY06  boarding  process,  64%  of  cadets 
received  their  first  branch  of  choice.44 

While  similar  to  the  USMA  formula,  the  ROTC  OML  differs  dramatically  in  the 
academic  grade  evaluation.  Universities,  and  even  academic  departments  within  each 
university,  do  not  apply  a  universal  grading  standard  or  credit  load  requirement.  For 
example,  an  engineering  student  at  an  “Ivy  League”  university  with  162  credit  hours 
might  have  a  lower  cumulative  GPA  than  a  criminal  justice  student  at  a  state-sponsored 
university  with  90  hours.  There  is  no  mechanism  in  place  to  account  for  this  and  the 
OML  becomes  un-naturally  biased  and  discriminates  against  students  seeking  degrees  in 
difficult  disciplines.  In  an  ironic  twist,  scholarship  recipients  in  the  currently  targeted 
“hard  science”  disciplines  are  faced  with  a  potential  disadvantage  in  the  OML 
calculation!  The  military  assessment  grade,  therefore,  is  weighted  more  heavily  than 
USMA  and  WF  is  recognized  as  the  “single  most  important  event  thus  far  in  the  career  of 
a  cadet  or  officer  candidate”45  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  affect  it  has  on  the  final 
outcome  of  a  cadet’s  OML  ranking. 

The  primary  focus  of  WF  is  small-unit-tactics  at  the  squad  and  platoon  level 
culminating  in  a  10-day  scenario  driven  field  exercise  called  STX  lanes.  Cadets  conduct 
tactical  patrols  and  execute  two  6-8  hour  missions  per  day.  Cadets  then  rotate  through 
the  leadership  positions  and  are  evaluated  on  their  abilities  to  apply  small  unit  operations 
concepts,  leadership,  mission  focus,  and  teamwork.  Two  of  these  10  days  replicate 
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dynamic  environments  as  found  in  the  COE  through  events  such  as  dealing  with  the 
media  or  reacting  to  refugees.  Platoon  level  events  may  incorporate  these  non- 
conventional  variables  but  mostly  focus  on  conventional  missions.  During  this  time,  each 
cadet  has  three  leadership  opportunities  and  three  evaluations. 

Each  mission  is  different  and  therefore  every  cadet’s  experience  differs.  With 
such  an  emphasis  on  the  tactical  missions,  it  is  easily  concluded  that  not  every  cadet  will 
receive  the  educational  benefit  of  encountering  a  non-conventional  situation.  It  then 
becomes  questionable  if  this  process  adequately  assesses  the  leadership  potential  of 
individuals  in  the  non-conventional  environment.  An  evaluation  process  that 
inadvertently  rewards  tactical  audacity  over  adaptability  may  overlook  a  cadet  with 
tremendous  leadership  potential  in  a  non-conventional  environment. 

Like  USMA,  ROTC  cadets  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  additional  training 
under  the  Cadet  Practical  Field  Training  program  (CPFT)  and  Cadet  Troop  Leadership 
Training  (CTLT)  program.  Opportunities  for  CPFT  are  limited  in  availability  and 
generally  limited  to  the  summer  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  years  (the  following 
summer  cadets  attend  WF).  CPFT  includes  training  opportunities  such  as  Airborne,  Air 
Assault,  Combat  Survival,  Combat  Diver  Qualification,  Mountain  Warfare  Training,  and 
Northern  Warfare  Training.46  At  the  completion  of  WF,  cadets  may  participate  in  the 
CTLT  program  and  apply  leadership  skills  as  an  Army  platoon  leader,  Army  drill  cadet, 
or  technical  program  intern.  The  program  is  an  incentive  and  reward  system;  however,  it 
provides  selected  cadets  a  valuable  first  exposure  experience  of  their  future  in  the  Anny. 

The  1999  ROTC  Future  Lieutenant  Study  recommended  that  the  ROTC 
Advanced  Camp  (WF)  reduce  its  focus  on  evaluation  and  increase  focus  on  training. 
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Cadets  know  WF  to  be  the  capstone  event  of  the  skills  that  they  are  expected  to  fully 
master  and  hence  their  ROTC  education  becomes  focused  on  preparing  for  this  single 
event.47  Precious  time  in  developing  the  higher- level  thinking  and  leadership 
competencies  is  lost  in  favor  of  preparation  of  STX  lane  patrolling  skills.  In  this  same 
study,  the  senior  consulting  leadership  involved  also  called  for  a  balancing  of  the  ROTC 
curricula  to  be  more  inclusive  of  cultural  awareness,  sociology,  athletics,  interpersonal 
skills,  and  communications. 

The  author  also  noted  during  the  research  that  the  ROTC  leadership  development 
focus  lags  both  USMA  and  the  active  Army  significantly.  This  is  likely  due  to  the  large 
size,  complexity,  and  geographic  dispersion  of  the  ROTC  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  However,  ROTC  produces  the  most  lieutenants  entering  active  duty  and  they 
begin  the  Operational  Assignments  domain  learning  process  almost  immediately. 
Considering  the  diverse  environments  of  an  academic  institution  versus  an  initial 
assignment,  it  is  of  concern  that  ROTC  still  uses  the  supplanted  FM  22-100  as  the 
primary  learning  vehicle  for  leader  development.  Lieutenants  not  taught  current  doctrine 
are  therefore  left  at  a  disadvantage  when  working  with  Soldiers  for  the  first  time.  As 
noted  in  a  January  2007  curriculum  review  board,  there  is  concern  that  any  change  in  the 
curriculum  to  meet  the  competency-based  model  of  FM  6-22  might  interfere  with  the 
existing  training  curriculum  to  achieve  BOLC  training  task  objectives.  The  earliest 
implementation  of  FM  6-22  based  education  may  occur  in  the  spring  of  2008  nearly  2 
years  after  FM  6-22  was  available. 
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BOLC  Phase  2  -  Common  Experience 

After  commissioning  and  upon  entry  to  active  duty,  newly  minted  lieutenants 
must  attend  Phase-2  training.  This  6-week  training  program  at  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma,  or 
Fort  Benning,  Georgia,  is  mandatory  regardless  of  branch  of  service  and  is  the  first  time 
students  from  USMA,  ROTC,  and  OCS  participate  in  the  same  training  program.  It 
provides  a  core-training  program  that  reinforces  Warrior  Tasks  that  are  common  across 
the  Army’s  operational  spectrum.  Warrior  Tasks  are  tasks  that  an  average  platoon  leader 
could  expect  to  encounter  during  an  initial  combat  assignment. 

There  are  58  mandated  training  tasks  in  BOLC-2.  As  a  management  tool,  these 
tasks  are  subdivided  into  tiers  to  identify  the  priority  of  training  effort.  Tier  1  being  the 
most  critical  and  Tier  4  being  “as  time  permits.”  Additionally,  a  division  for  the  type  of 
training  for  each  task  is  applied.  Training  could  be  programmed,  integrated  w/other 
training,  awareness  training,  or  refresher  training.  Table  3,  below,  shows  how  the  58 
tasks  are  programmed  for  implementation  as  of  March  2007.  Many  of  the  training  tasks 
are  redundant  from  the  training  received  from  BOLC-1.  Of  the  58  BOLC-2  tasks  only  10 
of  these  are  newly  introduced  material. 
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Table  3.  BOLC  Phase  2  prioritization  of  training  tasks,  March  200749 

TIER 

P 

Prescribed 

I 

Integrated 

A 

Awareness 

R 

Refresher 

Total 

I: 

Critical 

10 

37 

4 

51 

II: 

Important 

2 

2 

1 

5 

III: 

Time 

Available 

2 

2 

Total 

10 

41 

6 

1 
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A  2006  assessment  study  of  BOLC-2  (conducted  by  the  United  States  Army 
Research  Institute  for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences)  concluded  that  although  the 
majority  of  lieutenants  felt  that  BOLC-2  showed  redundancy  with  the  BOLC-1  pre¬ 
commissioning  training.50  Additionally,  lieutenants  felt  that  the  total  time  spent  on  COE 
related  training  events  was  inadequate  and  needed  expansion.  As  a  result,  many 
lieutenants  “felt  they  learned  very  little  during  BOLC-2  and  indicated  that  BOLC-2  was 
worse/much  worse  than  what  they  had  expected.”51  A  staggering  83%  of  lieutenants 
studied  reported  that  BOLC-2  did  little  to  prepare  them  to  be  platoon  leaders  and  51% 
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felt  that  BOLC-2  did  little  to  make  them  better  leaders  in  general. 

Each  lieutenant  receives  a  leadership  assessment  from  the  BOLC-2  cadre. 
Included  in  this  is  an  assessment  on  four  dimensions  of  individual  adaptability:  mental, 
interpersonal,  leading  an  adaptable  unit,  and  physical.  Nearly  all  lieutenant  in  the  2005 
study  received  satisfactory  or  excellent  ratings,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
adaptability  is  an  embedded  leadership  dimension.  However,  the  study  members  noted 
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that  there  is  very  limited  instruction  that  focuses  on  improving  adaptability  traits  during 
the  BOLC-2  course.  The  study  members  concluded  that  the  ratings  do  not  provide  an 
accurate  representation  of  how  lieutenants  would  react  during  a  real-world  situation 
requiring  adaptable  skills.  Furthennore,  “specific  training  events  must  be  integrated  into 
the  BOLC-2  program  of  instruction  that  challenge  the  lieutenants’  decision-making  and 
adaptive  thinking  skills.”53 

The  2006  study  was  conducted  shortly  after  the  implementation  of  the  BOLC 
program  began.  As  noted  by  the  researchers,  the  high  operational-tempo  of  the  six-week 
course  and  relative  “newness”  of  the  instructors  and  material  may  have  skewed  the  data. 
However,  the  results  reflect  the  complexity  of  introducing  an  ill-defined  training 
objective,  adaptability,  to  an  increasingly  sophisticated  and  intelligent  audience.  Eager 
lieutenants  are  simply  not  receiving  a  quality  educational  learning  experience  that 
matches  their  pre-existing  skill  sets,  learning  abilities,  and  expectations.  The  study’s 
survey  results  also  reflect  the  dissatisfaction  many  lieutenants  held  with  BOLC-2.  In  all 
fairness,  a  newer  study  should  be  completed  to  analyze  the  progress  of  any  refinements  to 
the  POI  for  BOLC-2. 

BOLC  Phase  3  -  Branch  Training 

The  final  phase  of  BOLC,  Phase  3,  is  branch  specific  training  that  prepares  the 
lieutenant  to  perform  the  technical  specifics  of  their  duty  branch  for  their  initial 
assignment  in  the  Army.  These  courses  are  taught  by  TRADOC  at  a  service  school  or 
training  school.  BOLC-3  can  last  from  six  to  14  weeks  depending  on  the  service  branch 
requirements. 
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Functional  Training 

Functional  Training  is  focused  technical  or  tactical  skill  developmental  training 


that  Solders  and  officers  have  the  opportunity  to  attend.  For  example,  it  would  not  be 
uncommon  for  an  Infantry  Officer  to  attend  the  9-week  long  US  Army  Ranger  School 
soon  after  completion  of  BOLC-3.  Successful  completion  of  the  school  equates  to  an 
official  vetting  or  certification  that  the  student  has  mentally  and  physically  proven  his 
worth  as  an  Infantryman  under  extraordinarily  tough  conditions.  For  officers,  completion 
also  endows  an  aura  of  a  highly  competent  tactical  leader.  The  Ranger  Tab  decoration 
worn  by  graduates  of  the  school  also  reflects  a  deep  cultural  and  historical  heritage  within 
the  US  Army. 

Many  other  Functional  Training  courses  exist  within  the  Anny.  The  Airborne 
School,  Air- Assault  School,  Ranger  School,  and  Mountain  Warfare  School  are  known  as 
leader  producing  curriculums.  They  all  exhibit  high  levels  of  artificially  induced  stress, 
little  sleep,  and  demanding  training  to  push  the  mental  and  physical  limits  of  the  soldier. 
This  produces  Solders  that  are  adaptable  and  agile  in  the  face  of  uncertainty.  However, 
not  all  functional  training  has  this  effect.  Selected  USMA  and  ROTC  cadets  have  the 
ability  to  attended  limited  functional  training  opportunities  while  in  a  cadet  status.54 

Specialized  branches  have  specialized  functional  training  to  develop  branch 
specific  skills.  For  example,  the  Field  Artillery’s  AFATDS  Command  and  Staff  Course 
most  likely  does  not  produce  agile  leaders  of  the  same  caliber  as  the  Infantry  Corps’ 
Ranger  School.  While  the  developmental  results  of  programs  such  as  Ranger  School  are 
highly  desirable,  the  opportunities  to  attend  are  limited  to  only  combat  arms  officers.  In 
the  case  of  Ranger  training  only  Infantry  and  Annor  Solders  may  attend.  The  reader 
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must  recognize  that  resource  limitations  will  prescribe  the  quantity  and  branch  specialty 
of  Solders  that  may  attend.  However,  it  seems  inconceivable  in  the  era  of  modularity  and 
combined  arms  that  not  all  officers  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  this  effective  leadership 
development  process. 

Captain’s  Career  Course 

Once  selected  for  promotion  to  Captain,  officers  attend  a  branch  orientated 
Captain’s  Career  Course  (CCC).  It  combines  branch  specific  education  formally  known 
as  the  Officer  Advanced  Course  with  the  staff  orientation  training  formerly  provided  by 
the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS3).  Its  primary  focus  is  to  prepare 
the  officers  for  company  command  and  staff  competencies.55  Each  branch  of  service 
determines  qualification  for  attendance  and  the  course  curriculum.  Other  than  the  CAS3 
directed  curriculum  there  is  little  uniformity  amongst  the  branches.  There  is  no  mandate 
in  DA  PAM  600-3,  Commissioned  Officer  Professional  Development  and  Career 
Management,  for  inclusion  of  combined  arms  or  multi-functional  training.  The  CCC  is 
the  last  formal  education  experience  that  an  officer  receives  until  they  are  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  Major. 


Officers  can  never  act  with  confidence  until  they  are  masters  of  their 
profession. 


Henry  Knox 


Leader  Education  in  Industry 

Management  and  leadership  are  not  synonymous.  Management  involves  the 
influencing  of  people  and  processes  due  primarily  to  position.  Management  is  process 
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based  relying  on  supervisory  skills  to  maintain  a  control  of  resources  or  employees.  On 
the  other  hand,  leadership  gains  it’s  power  through  the  ability  to  influence  others  to  reach 
an  intended  goal  with  little  direct  supervision.  Indeed,  a  leader  does  not  necessarily  need 
to  hold  a  position  over  an  employee  to  obtain  results.  Warren  Bennis,  a  pioneering 
scholar  of  organizational  and  leadership  studies,  derived  a  set  of  12  basic  differences 
between  leaders  and  managers: 


Table  4.  Managers  vs.  Leaders56 

•  Managers  administer,  leaders  innovate 

•  Managers  ask  how  and  when,  leaders  ask  what  and  why 

•  Managers  focus  on  systems,  leaders  focus  on  people 

•  Managers  do  things  right,  leaders  do  the  right  things 

•  Managers  maintain,  leaders  develop 

•  Managers  rely  on  control,  leaders  inspire  trust 

•  Managers  have  a  short-term  perspective,  leaders  have  a 
longer-term  perspective 

•  Managers  accept  the  status-quo,  leaders  challenge  the 
status-quo 

•  Managers  have  an  eye  on  the  bottom  line,  leaders  have 
an  eye  on  the  horizon 

•  Managers  imitate,  leaders  originate 

•  Managers  emulate  the  classic  good  soldier,  leaders  are 
their  own  person 

•  Managers  copy,  leaders  show  originality _ 


Executive  development  is  considered  a  core  competency  among  many 
corporations  in  the  US.  The  development  process  varies  greatly;  however,  the  processes 
all  share  a  commonality  of  identification  of  young  leaders  with  great  potential  and  then 
spending  years  of  focused  development  to  produce  the  future  leaders  of  the  company. 
This  is  not  unlike  the  Army’s  commissioning  process  described  above  where  young 
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adults  are  groomed  through  the  BOLC  and  functional  development  education  before 
assignment.  Also  of  note  is  a  commonality  to  infuse  a  cultural  identity  in  these  leader 
candidates  that  deeply  root  the  company’s  culture,  values,  and  practices.  Almost  without 
exception,  all  development  involves  mentorship  methods  where  executives  will  guide  the 
development  and  growth  of  these  candidates. 

Small  companies,  however,  find  it  particularly  challenging  to  accomplish  this 
mentorship  development  process.  In  general,  small  companies  do  not  possess  the 
resources,  time,  or  experience  to  establish  a  mentorship  development  program.  In  these 
cases,  companies  are  forced  to  look  outside  of  themselves  to  replace  or  build-up 
executive  leadership  when  required.  Removing  employees  for  externally  provided 
education  or  development  for  any  period  of  time  could  prove  too  costly  to  the  company 
to  sustain.  As  a  result,  institutional  culture  and  values  are  affected,  as  these  new  leaders 
have  not  developed  in  that  environment  and  the  organization  adapts  to  the  new 
leadership.  This  problem  is  not  unlike  the  challenges  faced  by  any  Army  organization 
that  undergoes  a  change  of  command. 

Innovative  solutions  do  exist.  CIK  Enterprises57,  located  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
is  one  such  company  that  has  successfully  implemented  an  internal  development  program 
with  little  impact  on  their  company’s  current  operations.  CIK,  with  only  80  employees, 
established  a  12-month  long  university-learning  model  to  train  its  potential  leaders.  Over 
the  course  of  these  12-months  a  total  of  four  to  eight  nominated  employees  conduct  small 
group  learning  in  a  non- threatening  environment  called  “the  Incubator.”  The  program 
includes  round  table  discussions  about  the  company’s  financial  and  operating  data, 
community  service  projects  (teambuilding),  contemporary  book  readings,  individual  and 
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team  projects,  presentations,  and  business  planning.  Both  executives  and  employees  say 
that  the  program  benefits  the  organization  and  individual  resulting  in  financial  savings 
and  business  growth.  CIK’s  attributes  the  success  of  the  program  to  the  following: 


Table  5.  “Incubator”  mentorship  program 

•  A  senior  executive  of  the  company  mentors  the  small 
group. 

•  Supervisors  nominate  members,  who  are  then  selected  by 
a  board  to  participate;  volunteers  are  not  permitted. 

•  The  projects  conducted  are  relevant,  but  not  a  primary 
focus  of  current  operations. 

•  Each  member  prepares  and  conducts  group  briefings. 

•  Each  member  develops  a  business  plan. 

•  Teams  meet  for  2 -hours  a  week. 

•  Entrepreneurship  is  a  focused  learning  objective  (i.e. 

adaptability) _ 


Another  focus  area  that  consistently  appears  in  corporate  development  is  cultural 
understanding  and  awareness.  Commonly  referred  to  as  Cultural  Intelligence  (CQ),  it  is 
the  development  of  skills  at  being  flexible  in  understanding  a  culture,  learning  about  it, 
and  progressively  reshaping  one’s  thinking.  CQ  enables  a  person  to  be  sympathetic  to 
different  cultures  and  thereby  shapes  behavior  responses  to  be  more  skilled  and 
appropriate  when  immersed  in  new  cultural  environments.  In  other  words,  CQ  is  the 
union  of  acquired  knowledge,  behavioral  skills,  and  an  adaptive  behavior.  These  three 
sets  show  similarity  to  Benjamin  Bloom’s  Cognitive  Taxonomy  where  knowledge  begets 
application  begets  a  synthesis. 

Research  also  revealed  that  CQ  is  a  desirable  trait  in  many  larger  and  international 
companies.  However,  as  first  proposed  by  Christopher  Earley  and  Elaine  Mosakowski  in 
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the  Harvard  Business  Review,  CQ  also  relates  to  the  cultures  within  an  organization. 
Examples  of  such  differences  are  ones  between  departments,  professions,  and 
geographical  areas.  It  is  easy  to  correlate  a  need  for  CQ  to  the  US  Army  since 
international  contact  is  commonplace  and  internal  branch  and  unit  rivalries  thrive.  Earley 
and  Mosakowski  propose  that  CQ  is  related  to  three  fundamentals:  cognitive,  physical, 
and  emotional  traits.  To  develop  CQ,  an  individual  first  assesses  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  and  then  focuses  training  to  improve  those  weaknesses.  Simple  exercises  can 
reinforce  the  development  of  emotive  traits  followed  by  immersion  and  reassessment.59 

Also  noted  in  the  research  is  that  highly  effective  leaders  of  large  corporations 
also  posses  a  trait  known  as  Emotional  Intelligence  (EQ).  Dr.  Daniel  Goleman,  a 
prominent  psychologist  and  researcher  on  the  topic,  describes  the  five  main  components 
of  EQ  as  self-awareness,  self-regulation,  motivation,  empathy,  and  social  skill.  His 
research  definitively  illustrates  that  businesses  with  leaders  possessing  high  degrees  of 
EQ  consistently  outperfonn  contemporaries  whose  leaders  do  not  possess  effective  EQ.60 
The  application  of  EQ  in  an  organization  allows  it  to  effectively  handle  organizational 
stress,  establish  organizational  level  relationships,  and  lead  the  organization. 

EQ  is  a  means  of  tempering  one’s  personality  with  the  requirements  of  effectively 
guiding  the  organization.  Self-regulation  and  self-awareness  illuminate  the  effect  that 
mood,  emotion,  and  desire  on  one’s  ability  to  influence  others.  This  should  not  be 
confused  with  a  leadership  style;  rather  it  is  a  cognitive  process  that  enables  the  leader  to 
achieve  the  desired  influence  on  others  and  the  organization.  A  linkage  then  exists 
between  CQ  and  EQ.  To  affect  people  of  other  cultures,  leaders  must  possess  the  five  EQ 
traits  in  order  to  shape  their  own  behavior  in  cultural  environments  as  required  by  CQ. 
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Goleman’s  research  also  indicates  that  EQ  abilities  are  both  a  biological  trait  and 
a  result  of  the  process  of  maturity  in  an  individual.  He  asserts  that  EQ  is  not  a  personality 
trait  and  that  it  can  be  learned  through  a  focused  approach  that  helps  individuals 
overcome  learned  behaviors  through  practice,  coaching,  and  honest  self-assessment.61 
Empathy,  he  notes,  is  not  an  easily  learned  trait  and  requires  a  concerted  effort  and  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  individual. 

Leadership  theory  is  a  common  theme  in  corporate  literature.  Stephen  Covey, 
author  of  The  7  Habits  of  Highly  Effective  People  recognized  that  leadership  development 
inseparably  links  the  leader  with  the  pupil.  “The  best  way  to  get  people  to  learn  is  to  turn 
them  into  teachers.”  “  It  empowers  the  student  to  learn  better  for  the  simple  fact  that  it 
gives  ownership  of  the  teaching  subject  to  the  pupil.  The  act  of  teaching  is  also  a  means 
of  learning.  Ownership  of  the  subject  socially  commits  the  pupil  to  excel  and  master  the 
topic.  Covey  also  speaks  about  the  need  for  self-assessment  in  one’s  personal  and 
professional  life.  By  reflection  on  behavior,  motive,  attitudes,  direction,  and  goals  an 
individual  will  internalize  his  own  values  into  those  of  the  organizational  principles  and 
values. 


The  trained  American  possesses  qualities  that  are  almost  unique.  Because 
of  his  initiative  and  resourcefulness,  his  adaptability  to  change  and  his  readiness 
to  resort  to  expedient,  he  becomes,  when  he  has  attained  a  proficiency  in  all  the 
nonnal  techniques  of  battle,  a  most  fonnidable  soldier.  Yet  even  he  has  his  limits; 
the  preservation  of  his  individual  and  collective  strength  is  one  of  the  greatest 
responsibilities  of  leadership. 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower 
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Pentathlete  Attributes,  Skills,  and  Competencies 
As  noted  by  Wong,  Gerras,  Kidd,  Pricone,  and  Swengros  a  long  list  of  skills, 
attributes,  knowledge,  and  attributes  is  problematic  and  an  untenable  mechanism  to 
assess  a  leader’s  abilities.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  categorize  the  lists  determined 
above  into  a  manageable  form  for  additional  analysis.  A  holistic  assessment  of  the 
pentathlete  leader  can  be  used  where  interrelated  competencies  are  grouped  together  in  a 
unified  fashion.  Such  meta-competencies  ease  the  analysis  and  allow  improved 
discussion.  A  meta-competency  is  loosely  defined  as  a  critically  important  competency 
that  enables  lifelong  learning  and  success  at  using  a  multitude  of  other  skills.64  Figure  1 1 
below  depicts  this  model: 


Leadership  Potential /Ability 


METACOMPETENCY 

COMPETENCY 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 

COMPETENCY 

Attributes 

Stalls 

Knowledge 

COMPETENCY 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 

Figure  11.  Leadership  Meta-competencies 


Meta-competencies 

Army  Officers  are  introduced  to  meta-competencies  in  the  study  of  leadership. 
The  common  BE-KNOW-DO65  model  of  leadership  discussed  in  FM-1,  The  Army, 
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expresses  the  fundamentals  of  leadership.  Leadership  actions  (DO)  are  developed  from 
who  the  leader  inherently  is  (BE)  and  applying  their  knowledge  to  influence  others 
(KNOW).  The  introduction  of  the  revised  leadership  doctrine,  FM  6-22,  replaced  BE- 
KNOW-DO  competencies  with  the  more  inclusive  Leads-Develops- Achieves 66 
competencies.  However,  as  noted  above,  these  competencies  are  not  inclusive  of  the 
emerging  requirements  for  adaptable  and  multi-skilled  leaders.  Therefore,  the  Leads- 
Develops-Achieves  competencies  cannot  be  presumed  to  be  meta-competencies  and  must 
be  subordinate  to  a  larger  meta-competency. 

The  ATLDP  introduced  the  concept  of  describing  a  meta-competency  in  the 
discussion  of  leadership.  The  panel  identified  two  symbiotic  meta-competencies  to 
describe  the  future  needs  of  leadership  for  the  Objective  Force  (future  Army  force 
structure).  These  are  self-awareness  and  adaptability67 .  The  ability  to  identify, 
understand  and  correct  weaknesses  in  the  environment  ( self-awareness )  is  linked  to  the 
ability  to  assess  and  learn  methods  to  overcome  that  weakness  ( adaptability ).  The  panel 
did  not,  however,  attempt  to  detennine  what  subordinate  competencies,  attributes,  and 
skills  are  required  in  order  to  achieve  proficiency  in  these  two  meta-competencies. 

In  2003,  the  Strategic  Studies  Institute  conducted  a  study  of  the  required 
leadership  skill  sets  in  the  post-9/1 1  environment.  This  study  concluded  that  there  are  not 
two  but  six  meta-competencies:  identity,  mental  agility,  cross-cultural  savvy, 
in  terpersonal  maturity,  world-class  warrior,  and  professional  astuteness  (Appendix  B 
contains  a  complete  definition  of  each  meta-competency).  This  study  focused  on 
strategic  leaders  (senior  Army  leaders);  however,  this  comprehensive  list  of  competencies 
is  relevant  in  not  only  assessing  current  leader  abilities  but  also  serves  as  a  model  for 
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desired  officer  leadership  attributes.  The  junior  leader  of  today  is  the  strategic  leader  of 
tomorrow.  Therefore,  it  is  concluded  that,  these  six  meta-competencies  are  relevant  and 
useful  to  use  in  the  examination  and  development  of  the  pentathlete  leader  as  well. 

Self-awareness  and  identity  are  similar  in  nature  except  that  identity  also 
encompasses  a  comprehension  of  one’s  role  as  an  officer  in  the  Army  and  in  American 
society.  This  is  a  facet  that  the  ATDLP  lacks  in  defining  the  meta-competency  but  as 
noted  from  the  research  above,  a  facet  that  Army  Doctrine  (such  as  FM  6-22)  requires  as 
a  leadership  attribute.  Therefore,  self-awareness  is  not  an  independent  meta-competency 
but  a  sub-competency  to  identity.  In  a  similar  fashion,  adaptability  reveals  itself  to  be  a 
sub-competency  to  mental  agility.  While  ATDLP’s  definition  of  adaptability  focuses  on 
a  learning  process,  the  strategic  leader’s  mental  agility  describes  a  cognitive  ability  to 
identity  and  ultimately  affects  a  complex  and  changing  environment.69 

The  strategic  leader  meta-competencies  of  world-class  warrior,  professional 
astuteness,  and  the  three  core  Anny  leader  competencies  defined  in  FM  6-22  {leads, 
develops,  achieves)  also  have  overlapping  dependence.  The  relationship,  though,  may  not 
be  entirely  relevant  for  younger  officers  as  these  competencies  are  dependant  on  a 
function  of  time  and  experience.  It  simply  is  not  realistic  to  assume  that  a  junior  officer 
will  have  developed  the  knowledge  and  skills  to  fully  possess  the  world-class  warrior 
and  professional  astuteness  that  a  more  senior  officer  will  inherently  possess.  For 
example,  development  of  technical  and  tactically  proficiency  requires  exposure  and 
experience.  As  mentioned  above,  though,  these  traits  are  essential  for  future  leadership 
roles  and  require  progressive  development.  Therefore,  an  Army  Leader  meta-competency 
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is  needed  that  includes  subordinate  world-class  warrior  and  existing  core  Army  leader 
competencies. 

The  development  of  professional  astuteness,  mental  agility,  inter-personal  agility, 
and  cross-cultural  savvy  as  separate  meta-competencies  require  both  time  and  experience 
in  order  to  achieve  a  level  of  cognitive  synthesis,  as  Bloom’s  Taxonomy  seems  to 
indicate.  As  noted  in  Chapter  3,  any  model  must  take  into  account  the  experience  levels 
of  the  junior  officer.  Six  meta-competencies  are  too  broad  in  scope  to  allow  any  focused 
approach  at  junior  officer  development.  Using  Wong’s  research  on  strategic  leader 
development  it  can  be  reasoned  that  over  time  a  junior  officer  will  develop  these 
competencies  to  an  extent  that  they  become  meta-competencies. 

Identity  is  inclusive  of  the  concepts  of  officership,  values,  self-assessment,  and 
self-development.71  Thus  Identity  is  the  second  meta-competency  that  describes  the 
junior  pentathlete  but  it  is  not  an  adjective  that  adequately  relays  the  meaning;  therefore 
the  meta-competency  of  Aware  Leader  is  defined.  Both  cross-cultural  savvy  and 
interpersonal  maturity  deal  with  the  ability  of  an  officer  to  understand,  incorporate,  and 
influence  persons  or  groups  outside  of  his  direct  influence  as  a  leader.  Both 
competencies  are  useful  in  the  application  of  various  leadership  styles  but  are  quite 
distinct  in  the  fact  that  direct  leadership  has  little  bearing  on  successful  influence  of 
external  groups.  Thus,  Versatile  Leader,  is  defined  as  the  third  and  final  junior  leader 
meta-competency. 

Figure  12  illustrates  these  competencies  and  subordinate  competencies  discussed 
so  far.  The  discussion  that  follows  below  will  fuse  the  attributes,  skills,  and  knowledge 
uncovered  during  the  research  that  are  subordinate  to  each  of  the  three  meta- 
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competencies  and  nine  competencies  of  the  pentathlete  leader.  AR  600-100  and  FM  6-22 
are  the  base  models  from  which  these  lists  are  derived;  however,  the  major  source  of 
noted  attributes  is  listed  for  reference.  The  author  has  taken  some  liberty  to  redefine  and 
re-categorize  some  of  the  base  model  attributes  to  more  suitably  match  the  desired  leader 
model.  Some  attributes  relate  to  more  than  one  competency.  Sources  are  listed  and 
common  attributes  have  been  grouped  together. 


Objective  Leader  Competencies 


Army  Leader 


Leads 


Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Develops 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Achieves 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Warrior 


Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Aware  Leader 


Self-Awareness 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Professionally  Astute 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Versatile  Leader 


Mental  Agility 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Cross-Cultural  Savvy 


Figure  12.  Objective  Junior  Leader  Competencies 


Army  Leader 

FM  6-22  formally  defines  Army  Leader  in  the  context  of  leadership.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  paper,  Army  Leader  is  a  meta-competency  of  four  leadership 
competencies  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the  FM  6-22  definition.  The  subordinate 
competencies  are  the  previously  established  leader  competencies  of  FM  6-22  and  include 
the  strategic  leader  competency  of  world-class  warrior.  Army  Leaders  serve  as  a  role 
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model,  team  builder,  warrior,  influencer,  and  achiever.  An  Army  Leader  is  the  minimum 
requirement  expected  of  all  Anny  officers  that  take  the  commissioning  oath. 


1)  The  Leads  competency  attributes  include: 
Effective  in  leading  organizations 
Engenders  loyalty 
Confident 

Sets  standard  of  character 
Sets  standard  of  integrity 
Empathetic 
Leads  civilians 
Leads  Soldiers 
Effective  Communicator 
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AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
AR  600-100,  CCJO 
AR  600-100,  CCJO 
AR  600-100,  Grant,  Keenan 


Establishes  and  imparts  clear  intent  and  purpose  FM  6-22 
Builds  and  maintains  alliances  FM  6-22 

Uses  appropriate  influence  techniques 

to  energize  others  FM  6-22 

Balances  requirements  of  mission  with 

welfare  of  followers  FM  6-22 

Understands  sphere  of  influence,  means  of 

influence  and  limits  of  influence  FM  6-22 
Understands  the  importance  of  conceptual 

skills  and  models  them  to  others  FM  6-22 

Employs  engaging  communication  techniques  FM  6-22 


Builds  trust 
Listen  actively 

Fosters  teamwork,  cohesion,  cooperation, 
and  loyalty 
Makes  decisions 
Dominance  (attrib) 

Decisive 


FM  6-22,  AR  600-100 
FM  6-22,  Grant 

FM  6-22,  ROTC 
Grant,  ROTC 
ROTC 
CCJO 


2)  The  Develops  competency  attributes  include: 

Fosters  teamwork,  cohesion,  cooperation, 

and  loyalty  FM  6-22 

Encourages  subordinates  FM  6-22 

Creates  a  learning  environment  FM  6-22 

Encourages  open  and  candid  communications  FM  6-22 
Encourages  fairness  and  inclusiveness  FM  6-22 

Expresses  and  demonstrates  care  for 

people  and  their  well  being  FM  6-22 

Anticipates  peoples  on  the  job  needs  FM  6-22 

Sets  and  maintains  high  expectations  FM  6-22 

Accepts  reasonable  setbacks  and  failures  FM  6-22 
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Assess  current  developmental 


needs  of  others 

FM  6-22 

Fosters  job  development,  job  challenge, 
and  job  enrichment 

FM  6-22 

Counsels,  coaches,  and  mentors 

FM  6-22 

Facilitates  ongoing  development 

FM  6-22 

Supports  institutional-based  development 

FM  6-22 

Builds  team  skills  and  processes 

FM  6-22 

Builds  Leaders 

AR  600-100 

Rational  and  decisive  under  pressure 

USMA  1-101 

3)  The  Achieves  competency  attributes  include:Prioritizes,  organizes,  and 

coordinates 

FM  6-22 

IDs  and  accounts  for  individual  and  group  capabilities  FM  6-22 

Designates,  clarifies,  and  deconflicts 

FM  6-22 

Manages  resources 

FM  6-22 

Removes  work  barriers 

FM  6-22 

Recognizes  and  rewards  good  performance 

:  FM  6-22 

Seeks  improvement 

FM  6-22 

Makes  feedback  part  of  the  work  process 

FM  6-22 

Executes  plans  to  accomplish  the  mission 

FM  6-22 

Manages,  lead,  and  change 

AR  600-100 

Achieves  professionally  effective  unit  climate  USMA  1-101 

4)  The  Warrior  competency  attributes  include: 
Competent  full-spectrum  warfighter 
Situationally  Aware 
Tactically  &  Technically  competent 
Sound  Judgment 
Makes  independent  decisions 
Media  Awareness 
Initiative 

Leads  with  confidence 

Courage 

Integrity 

Aggressiveness 

Decisiveness 

Audacious 

Understands  the  tactical  basics 
of  the  profession 
Winning  Spirit  leadership 


AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
FM  7-0 
Krulak 
Krulak 
Krulak 

Krulak,  FM  7-0 
FM  6-22 
Krulak 
Krulak 
Krulak 

AR  600-100,  CCJO,  Krulak 
Wong 

USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
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Aware  Leader 


The  Aware  Leader  meta-competency  includes  self-aware  and  professionally 
astute  competencies.  The  reader  must  make  a  distinction  that  Aware  Leader  is  not 
merely  an  extension  of  knowing  one’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Aware  Leader  is  an 
understanding  of  one’s  values,  drive,  role,  and  officership  commitment. 

1)  The  Self-Aware  competency  attributes  include:Empathetic  and  always 


positive 

AR  600-100 

Lifelong  Learner 

AR  600-100 

Physically  agile 

AR  600-100 

Mentally  agile 

AR  600-100,  ARI 

Dedicated  to  lifelong  learning 
Confident  and  competent  decision 

AR  600-100 

maker  in  uncertain  situations 

AR  600-100 

Prudent  risk  taker 

AR  600-100 

Self-Aware 

AR  600-100,  Grant 

Confident 

AR  600-100,  FM  7-0,  Wong 

Bold 

AR  600-100,  FM  7-0,  Wong 

Maints  mental  and  physical  health 

FM  6-22 

Maintains  self-awareness 

FM  6-22 

Evaluates  and  incorporates  feedback  from  others  FM  6-22 

Expands  conceptual  and  interpersonal  capabilities  FM  6-22 

Seeks  improvement 

FM  6-22 

Self  directed 

Keenan,  FM  7-0 

Anticipates 

Keenan 

Strength  of  Character 

Krulak 

Mature 

Krulak 

Handles  extreme  stress 

Krulak 

Resolve  and  Determination 

Krulak 

Personal  Accountability 

Krulak 

Physical  hardiness  (attrib) 

RFLS,  ARI 

Emotional  Intelligence 

Romaine,  ROTC 

Selfless  Service  (value) 

ROTC 

Respect  (value) 

ROTC 

Computer  (skill) 

ROTC 

Followership  (attrib) 

ROTC 

Creative 

USMA  1-101,  Wong 

Intellectually  curious 

USMA  1-101 

Imaginative 

USMA  1-101 

2)  The  Professionally  Astute  competency  attributes  include: 

Maintains  and  enforces  high  professional  standards  FM  6-22 
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Displays  character  by  modeling  the  Army  Values 
Demonstrates  commitment  to  the  Nation, 

Army,  Unit,  Soldiers,  Community, 
and  multinational  partners 
Expert  in  the  Profession  of  Arms 
Expands  knowledge  of  technical 
and  tactical  areas 
Professionally  educated 
Skilled  in  governance,  statesmanship 
and  diplomacy 
Strategic  Thinker 
Demonstrates  Army  Values/Ethos 
Duty 
Honor 
Loyalty 

Service  to  Country 
Competence 
Teamwork 
Subordination 
Leadership 

Values  and  Ethical  Standards  of  the  US  Army 
Ideals  of  the  American  Constitution  and 


FM  6-22 


FM  6-22 
AR  600-100 

FM  6-22 
AR  600-100 

AR  600-100 
AR  600-100 
Haynes 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 

USMA  1-101 


responsibilities  of  commissioned  officers 
Devoted  to  the  duties  of  a  commissioned  officer 
Committed  to  selfless  standards  of  officership 


Knowledge  of  National  Military 

capabilities  and  organization  CJCSI 

Foundation  of  Joint  Warfare  CJCSI 

Fundamentals  of  Joint  Warfare  CJSCI 

Joint  Campaigning  CJSCI 


USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 
USMA  1-101 

1800.01C 
1800.01C 
1800.01C 
1800.01C,  CCJO 


Versatile  Leader 


The  Versatile  Leader  meta-competency,  unlike  the  previous  two,  is  inclusive  of 
skills  and  attributes  that  allow  an  officer  to  shape  his  environment.  It  allows  the  leader  to 
recognize  the  environment,  develop  and  apply  solutions  to  that  environment,  and 
deconflict  what  the  organization  needs.  While  many  of  the  skills  listed  in  these  three 
competencies  are  arguably  traditional  leadership  skills,  they  are  none-the-less  essential  in 
allowing  a  leader  to  expand  the  capabilities  of  an  organization. 

1)  The  Mental  Agility  competency  attributes  include:Confront  uncertainty 
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Resilient 

AR  600-100 

AR  600-100 

Solve  Complex  Problems 

AR  600-100 

Creative  Thinker 

AR  600-100,  Grant 

Adaptive 

AR  600-100,  FM  7-0, 

Innovative 

Keenan,  Wong,  ROTC 

AR  600-100,  CC JO,  Wong 

Analyzes  and  organizes  information 
to  create  knowledge 

FM  6-22 

Maintains  relevant  cultural  awareness 

FM  6-22 

Maintains  relevant  geopolitical  awareness 

FM  6-22 

Prioritizes,  organizes,  and  coordinates 

FM  6-22 

Designates,  clarifies,  and  deconflicts 

FM  6-22 

Makes  feedback  part  of  the  work  process 

FM  6-22 

Develops  Methods 

Grant 

Small  Business  Minded 

Grant 

Deviates  from  the  Norm 

Grant 

Employs  intuition 

Grant 

Social  Skills 

Grant 

Intellectually  flexible 

Grant,  Keenan,  Wong,  ROTC 

Manages  time 

Keenan 

Critically  examines 

Keenan,  Grant 

Conceptualizes  2nd,  3rd  and 

4th  Order  effects 

Keenan,  Snider 

Mental  Agility 

Krulak,  ROTC,  ARI 

Analytical  (skill) 

ROTC 

Infonnation  filtering  (skill) 

ROTC 

Synthetical  (skill) 

ROTC 

Research  (skill) 

ROTC 

Cognitive  Complexity 

Snider 

Deals  effectively  with  Ambiguity/Risk 

Snider 

2)  The  Cross-Cultural  Savvy  competency  attributes  include:Effectively 

works  across  culture  boundaries 

AR  600-100 

Understands  cultural  context 

AR  600-100 

Is  sensitive  to  cultural  factors  in  communication  FM  6-22 

Engages  different  cultures 

Grant 

Posses  cultural  understanding 

CCJO,  Keenan 

Knowledge  of  interagency  capabilities 

CCJO 

:  Interpersonal  Maturity  competency  attributes  include:: 

Conveys  the  significance  of  the  Work 

FM  6-22 

Creates  and  promulgates  vision  of  the  future  FM  6-22 

Negotiates  for  understanding,  builds 
consensus,  resolves  conflict 

FM  6-22 
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Seeks  and  is  open  to  diverse  ideas 


and  points  of  view 

FM  6-22 

Determines  information  sharing  strategies 
Conveys  thoughts  and  ideas  to  ensure 

FM  6-22 

shared  understanding 

Present  recommendations  so  other 

FM  6-22 

understand  advantages 

FM  6-22 

IDs  and  adjusts  to  external  influences 

IDs  and  accounts  for  individual  and 

FM  6-22 

group  capabilities 

FM  6-22 

Removes  work  barriers 

FM  6-22 

Recognizes  and  rewards  good  performance 

FM  6-22 

Builds  Trust 

Grant 

Process  facts 

Grant 

Build  relationships 

Keenan 

Oral  &  written  communication  (skill) 

ROTC 

Interpersonal  (skill) 

ROTC,  ARI 

Pentathlete  Defined 


The  difficulty  in  defining  the  idealistic  pentathlete  is  that  seemingly  every 
possible  leadership  verb  can  be  used  as  a  defining  term.  Existing  literature  uses  the  terms 
“adaptable  leader,”  “agile  leader,”  “pentathlete,”  and  “multi-skilled  leader” 
interchangeably  and  inconsistently  in  context.  AR  600-100,  as  noted  above,  does  attempt 
to  formally  define  pentathlete  with  a  lengthy  definition  (Appendix  D),  but  this  definition 
too  is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of  the  pentathlete  model.  An  extensive  list  of  verbs  and 
adjectives  creates  an  untenable  skill  set  and  further  reinforces  the  incorrect  notion  that  a 
pentathlete  is  a  “Jedi-master”  of  every  conceivable  leadership  dimension.  Based  on  the 
background  research  above  the  following  definition  emerges  as  a  possible  definition  of 
the  pentathlete  leader  (Table  6): 
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Table  6.  The  Pentathlete  Leader 

Pentathlete  Leader  -  (adjective  +  noun) 

1 .  A  tactically  and  technically  capable  combat  warrior  who  is 
aware  and  adaptive  to  a  complex  combat  environment; 

2.  A  proficient,  multi-skilled  leader  versed  in  the  profession  of 
arms  and  its  role  in  achieving  national  goals; 

3.  An  innovative  thinker,  self-aware,  culturally  astute, 
diplomatically  aware,  and  a  cohesive  team  builder; 

4.  Upholds  the  highest  standards  of  duty,  honor,  integrity,  and 
character. 


Leadership  and  learning  are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

John  Kennedy 

Infusion  of  New  Competencies  into  the  Army  Leader  Development  Model 

In  recent  years,  scholarly  research  and  thought  has  produced  some  tentative 
methods  on  modifying  the  Officer  Education  System.  Predominately  this  research  is  in 
the  form  of  strategic  research  papers  conducted  at  the  US  Army  War  College.  This 
section  outlines  the  findings  of  the  research  conducted  that  determines  methods  to 
conduct  education  and  training  that  support  the  development  of  pentathlete  leadership 
qualities. 

The  2005  Army  Research  Institute  research  paper  detennined  that  there  are  two 
principles  to  apply  in  any  training  method  in  order  to  assure  that  it  is  effective.  The 
first  principle  is  to  provide  a  wide  variety  of  experience-based  training  enabling  the 
individual  to  develop  a  comprehensive  set  of  experiences  in  which  to  detennine 
responses  to  new  situations.  Simulations  and  real-world  exposure  are  noted  as  examples 
that  provide  this  experience-based  training.  The  second  principle  is  to  provide  feedback 
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during  the  learning  process  to  allow  the  student  to  assimilate  lessons  learned  and  apply 
new  ideas. 


Institutional 

Of  the  three  development  pillars,  the  institutional  domain  is  the  only  domain  that 
provides  for  a  program  of  formalized  training  and  education.  It  provides  the  foundations 
for  officer  and  leader  development.  Conducted  correctly,  institutional  education  also 
provides  individuals  with  a  motivation  and  ability  to  conduct  guided  self-development 
outside  of  the  institutional  arena.  Therefore,  any  institutional  programs  should  integrate 
purposeful  programs  focused  at  the  development  of  self-motivated  life-long  learners.  A 
fundamental  challenge  then  becomes  identifying  and  applying  methods  that  enable  the 
individual  to  adopt  the  life-long  learning  process. 

As  noted  by  the  Army  Research  Institute  study,  it  is  critical  to  establish  a 
framework  for  officers  early  in  a  fonnal  fashion.  Students  are  more  accepting  of  new 
knowledge  and  change  when  they  are  provided  advanced  preparation  to  link  their  old 
knowledge  with  what  is  to  be  learned.  Pre-course  organization  tools  are  a  method  to 
achieve  this.  It  is  not  simply  a  course  orientation,  rather  it  is  a  set  of  verbal,  written, 
conceptual,  and  quantities  goals  that  allow  a  student  to  pursue  and  overcome  weakness. 
Such  a  process  enables  the  student  to  focus  goals  on  so-called  mastery  learning  where  the 
knowledge  development  moves  beyond  performance  learning  into  the  realm  of  cognitive 
association.  To  develop  the  adaptive  leader  additional  tools  are  needed. 

Several  sources  of  research  collaborate  that  discovery  learning  is  a  noted  method 
of  enabling  the  learning  of  adaptive  skill  set.  It  leads  students  to  explore  and  create 
strategies  to  improve  their  own  performance.74  Simulations  are  an  emerging  method  of 
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providing  a  breadth  of  experience  in  the  discovery  learning  process  and  are  shown  to 
enhance  decision-making  skills.  The  addition  of  traditional  field  exercises,  classroom 
training,  and  mentorship  feedback  also  facilitate  the  discovery  learning  methods  as  they 
allow  for  the  student  to  constantly  adapt  methods  and  solutions. 

The  goal  of  any  institutional  program  is  the  subject  material  that  is  to  be  learned. 
Simply  applying  new  methods  of  instruction  will  not  solve  the  core  problem  proposed  by 
this  thesis.  As  noted  throughout  this  chapter  there  remains  a  large  emphasis  on  the 
instruction  of  small  unit  tactics  in  the  pre-commission  and  post-commissioning  process. 
Some  research  indicates  that  there  needs  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  emphasis  on  tactics  at 
this  level  and  increased  emphasis  on  officership  skills  in  general.  This  argument  appears 
to  hold  merit  since  only  28%  of  all  candidates  receive  commissions  in  combat  arms 
branches.75  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  if  it  remains  appropriate  to  focus 
nearly  all  pre-commissioning  education  on  small  unit  tactics  when  only  a  few  will 
actually  need  it  in  their  initial  assigmnents. 

How  then  do  you  teach  a  student  to  be  more  of  an  officer  and  less  an  infantry 
tactician?  Several  journal  articles  and  thesis  have  attempted  to  answer  this  question  at 
every  level  of  leadership.  It  is  difficult  to  distill  the  theories  for  application  to  junior 
officers  since  they  do  not  yet  have  a  solid  foundation  of  experience  in  the  various  levels 
of  war.  In  general,  though,  an  increased  emphasis  on  a  variety  of  leadership  techniques  is 
nearly  universal.  Small  unit  tactics  rely  on  directive  leadership  and  hence  pre¬ 
commissioning  education  focuses  on  this  style  of  leadership.  The  evolving  COE  and 
need  for  pentathlete  leaders  shows  that  the  Army  requires  leaders  that  inspire 
subordinates  and  influence  others  in  a  variety  of  conditions.  Therefore,  institutional 
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focus  needs  to  increase  the  education  of  science  of  human  behavior,  the  art  of  leadership, 
and  a  variety  of  leadership  techniques. 

The  Army’s  institutional  pillar  is  dynamically  linked  to  resources  available  such 
as  time,  money,  facilities,  and  instructors  available.  As  shown  through  this  chapter  the 
requirements  of  the  pentathlete  leader  are  likely  to  exceed  the  institutional  pillar’s  ability 
to  provide  leaders  with  this  requisite  skill  set.  Attrition  of  officers  with  these  skills  is  a 
concern  as  is  the  accession  of  officers  with  these  skills.  To  encourage,  maintain,  and 
retain  this  skill  set  in  officers  is  also  a  consideration.  Awards  based  competition  is  a 
method  to  do  this. 

Additional  bonus  could  be  provided  to  officers  that  pursue  and  master  a  foreign 
language.  The  Defense  Language  Institute  is  a  formal  school  that  can  provide  foreign 
language  proficiency  but  is  unlikely  to  be  resourced  to  do  this  on  an  Army  wide  scale. 
Bonus  pay  would  reward  officers  who  take  additional  schooling  or  self-study  and  are  able 
to  provide  language  skills  to  the  Anny  in  their  duties.77  In  a  similar  fashion,  bonus  pay 
can  be  provided  for  cadets  and  officers  that  pursue  and  receive  a  targeted  advanced 
degree  that  support  the  needs  of  the  Army.  Again,  while  programs  such  as  Advanced 
Civil  Schooling  exist  that  provide  this  opportunity,  the  majority  of  the  officer  corps  is  not 
able  to  take  advantage  of  this.  Bonus  pay  should  be  considered  as  an  incentive  rather 
than  an  entitlement  that  encourages  self-directed  institutional  learning. 

Operational 

The  operational  pillar  of  officer  development  training  is  considered  to  be  a 
“refinement”  period  where  the  officer  applies  his  learned  knowledge  and  skills  from  the 
institutional  pillar.  The  operational  assignments  provide  on-the-job  training  and 
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opportunities  for  repetitive  learning  through  performance,  assessment,  and  feedback  from 
leaders  that  are  more  senior.  This  iterative  process  allows  leaders  to  refine  their  skills, 
attitudes  and  behaviors.  However,  the  quality  of  this  development  process  is  dependant 
entirely  upon  the  environment  in  which  the  officer  is  assigned. 

There  exists  a  significant  inequity  within  the  Anny  between  units  and  there  is 
little  to  no  guidance  on  the  skills,  subjects,  and  development  process  for  leaders  to 
provide  to  their  junior  officers.78  Highlighted  earlier  in  this  chapter  was  the  inadequacy 
of  the  OFS  as  a  replacement  to  the  MQS.  Junior  Officers  and  their  leaders  do  not  have  a 
guidebook  in  which  to  development  goals  and  programs.  It  is  left  entirely  up  to  the 
experience  of  the  more  senior  leader  to  develop  an  adequate  program. 

A  positive  climate  that  empowers  young  leaders  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  an  effective  operational  development  experience.  Young  officers  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  try  new  approaches  to  problems  and  allowed  to  try  innovative  approaches 
at  problem  solving.  Senior  officers  should  encourage  open  discussion  about  such  ideas 
before  execution  so  that  junior  leaders  can  develop  critical  analysis  skills.  Critical, 
though,  is  a  feedback  mechanism  that  allows  officers  to  conduct  honest  self-assessments 
so  they  may  leam  and  grow  from  that  experience. 

The  small  group  mentorship  model  is  a  proven  method  that  encourages 
developmental  growth  and  teamwork.  As  discussed  above,  it  is  effective  in  developing 
awareness  of  institutional  values,  innovative  methods,  and  cross-specialty  cultural 
immersion.  This  method  should  not  be  confused  with  classroom  training.  It  is 
specifically  a  targeted,  guided  mentorship  method  outside  of  an  officer’s  specialty  and 
relies  on  group  dynamics  as  the  catalyst  for  developmental  growth.  Such  a  method  can 
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facilitate  the  implementation  of  a  certification  program  with  the  officer  corps  as  a 
validation  of  experience,  proficiency,  adaptability,  and  motivation. 

Many  sources  also  indicate  that  the  operational  pillar  is  best  at  introducing  the 
development  process  of  Cultural  Intelligence;  specifically,  intra-cultural  awareness. 
Presently  it  is  most  common  to  find  a  new  second  lieutenant  assigned  as  a  platoon  leader 
for  his/her  initial  assignment  in  the  Army.  In  many  aspects,  this  is  a  flawed  process. 

Most  lieutenants  do  not  have  any  previous  operational  experience  yet  are  placed  in  a 
position  requiring  a  great  deal  of  organizational  leadership.  The  lieutenants  have  learned 
through  institutional  training  how  to  lead  a  platoon  but  have  not  learned  the 
organization’s  values,  culture,  or  processes.  A  pentathlete  leader,  a  professional  soldier, 
is  highly  attuned  to  these  organizational  characteristics.  Therefore,  to  inoculate  these 
young  leaders  into  the  profession  and  as  future  pentathletes,  it  may  be  neccessary  to  place 
them  in  supporting  staff  roles  until  such  time  they  have  adopted  the  values  and  culture  of 
the  unit  and  have  learned  by  observing  other  leaders.  Then  they  will  have  the 
organizational  experience  required  in  which  to  best  learn  when  assigned  as  a  platoon 
leader. 


Self-Development 

The  self-development  pillar  is  entirely  influenced  by  the  individual  leader.  In 
theory,  it  is  in  the  self-development  domain  where  leaders  continue  to  enhance  their 
knowledge  and  maintain  their  proficiency  at  skills  learned  in  the  institutional  domain. 
Although  Army  doctrine  calls  for  self-development  to  be  both  individual  and  unit 
structured,  the  author  was  unable  to  locate  any  formal  process  to  guide,  review,  or 
approve  a  unit-based  program.  It  can  only  be  concluded  that,  unless  a  highly  motivated 
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senior  leader  emplaces  an  effective  program,  it  is  up  to  the  individual  to  seek  out  and 
develop  his/her  own  program.  The  motivation  of  the  individual  is  the  foundation  of  the 

self-development  domain  since  there  is  a  lack  of  any  concrete  Army  requirements  for 
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self-development. 

Very  few  researchers  have  attempted  to  resolve  this  conflict  of  the  requirements 
for  self-development  and  method  to  improve  it.  It  is  generally  universally  recognized 
that  this  pillar  provides  the  best  opportunities  for  individual  thought  and  self-reflection  to 
lead  to  the  development  of  Bloom’s  synthesis  level  of  cognitive  comprehension.  If  the 
general  definition  of  self-development  is  accepted  then  any  foundation  for  the 
development  process  must  begin  with  the  institutional  pillar  and  then  be  carried  forward 
as  part  of  a  life-long  learning  process. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  industry  to  provide  self-directed  targeted  training  and 
certification  programs.  The  most  visible  example  of  this  is  the  Microsoft  Certified 
Professionals  (MCP)  program  where  an  industrial  supplier  provides  the  methods, 
material,  and  validation  to  other  organizations  and  individuals  that  utilize  their  products. 
It  promotes  within  the  information  technology  industry  a  method  to  control  costs, 
maintain  common  knowledge,  and  improve  industry  wide  proficiency.  Microsoft 
facilitates  this  program  with  books,  classroom  education,  computer-based  simulation, 
mentorship,  internet  based  knowledge  sharing,  and  certification  testing. 

As  proposed  by  the  Army  Research  Institute,  the  Army  can  utilize  similar 
techniques  to  facilitate  the  self-development  domain  of  development.  The  researchers 
proposed  three  developmental  tools:  individual  development  plans  and  guides,  portfolios, 
and  self-reflection  exercises.  The  plan  is  a  guided  product  produced  from  various 
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sources  that  forms  the  individual’s  own  assessment  of  his/her  strengths  and  weaknesses. 
This  allows  for  the  development  of  self-awareness  and  quantifies  developmental  goals 
that  can  be  measured.  When  supplemented  with  a  development  guide  specific  for  the 
individual’s  specialty,  the  guide  then  becomes  a  customized  tool  that  benefits  both  the 
individual  and  the  Army.  To  be  most  effective,  a  mentor  should  be  available  to  assist  and 
provide  feedback  to  the  student  to  reinforce  the  use  of  the  plan  as  a  developmental  tool. 

A  portfolio  is  a  tool  that  organizes  information  to  guide  the  career  development  of 
the  individual.  While  similar  to  the  plan  the  portfolio  is  larger  in  scope  and  provides  a 
framework  for  the  individual  to  “collect,  integrate,  and  synthesize”83  his/her  career  goals. 
The  research  emphasizes  there  is  no  formal  structure  to  the  portfolio  since  it  is  a  tool  that 
facilitates  self-efficacy  and  reflection.  It  should  contain  sections  regarding  background 
and  goals,  development  activities,  and  reflections  of  those  activities.  A  tool  such  as  this 
should  be  used  to  facilitate  proactive  mentoring  to  avoid  its  misuse  as  a  micro- 
management  tool  or  disuse  as  an  irrelevant  process. 

Self-development  was  also  identified  as  the  most  successful  pillar  in  development 
of  intra-cultural  awareness.  While  the  Operational  Assignments  pillar  is  best  suited  for 
organizational  CQ,  the  self-development  pillar  is  ideal  to  introduce  leaders  to  differing 
cultures  outside  of  the  Army.  This  includes  such  programs  as  study  abroad,  tourism, 
internationally  based  internships,  international  mentorship  relationships,  teaching  abroad, 
or  participating  in  humanitarian  assistance  programs.  These  have  proven  to  be  beneficial 
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to  corporations  that  develop  potential  leaders  into  corporate  executives. 

The  idea  of  using  internships  as  a  method  to  promote  self-development  of 
culturally  aware  leaders  is  not  new  to  the  Army.  Programs  such  as  the  Army 
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Congressional  Fellowship,  White  House  Fellowship,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Internship, 
interagency  assignments  and  the  Eisenhower  Program  provide  opportunities  for  selected 
officers  to  work  outside  of  the  Army  and  develop  CQ  within  the  US  Government 
framework.  These  programs  are  targeted  at  senior  leaders  (generally  lieutenant  colonel 
and  above)  and  are  generally  not  available  to  junior  officers.  In  fact,  the  opportunities  for 
participation  in  these  programs  have  reduced  in  recent  years  primarily  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism.85  Regardless,  though,  exposure  to  such  environments 
undoubtedly  helped  to  improve  the  leader’s  interpersonal  and  officership  skills.  This 
supports  the  development  of  the  pentathlete  meta-competencies  of  Aware  Leader  and 
Versatile  Leader. 


Extra-Domain  Development 

The  research  also  revealed  a  few  topics  of  discussion  closely  related  to  the  three 
pillars  of  leader  development  that  do  not  neatly  fit  into  the  development  model.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  establishment  of  a  formal  continuing  officer  education  system  within 
the  US  Army.  The  primary  topics  of  this  paper  and  findings  of  the  three  pillars  listed 
above  support  the  concept  that  the  existing  educational  system  is  inadequate  to  meet  to 
the  future  challenges  of  the  Anny.  The  existing  three-pillar  structure  is  fundamentally 

flawed  and  an  oversight  function,  such  as  a  formal  continuing  education  system,  is 
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needed  to  tie  the  operational  experience  and  institutional  education  together. 

Any  new  system  is  likely  to  see  resistance  for  implementation  because  of  resource 
requirements  and  existing  Army  culture.  Therefore,  a  grass-roots  campaign  similar  to  the 
foundation  of  CompanyCommand.com  could  act  as  a  catalyst  for  the  needed  change  to 
bring  about  such  a  system.  CompanyCommand.com  is  a  knowledge  sharing  web  portal 
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developed  by  two  innovate  Army  officers  to  share  knowledge  and  lessons  learned  about 
the  command  of  small  Army  units.  It  began  as  an  unofficial  knowledge  management  and 
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bulletin  board  site  that  became  widely  accepted  and  beneficial  to  young  officers.  The 
Army  recognized  the  accomplishments  of  CompanyCommand.com  and  it  became  an 
officially  sponsored  website  run  out  of  the  USMA. 

Technology  is  a  common  theme  in  much  of  the  research.  Distance  learning, 
knowledge  sharing,  and  knowledge  management  are  re-occurring  themes.  However, 
technology  alone  cannot  solve  the  wicked  problem  of  improving  the  leadership 
development  model.  In  fact,  unless  knowledge  is  constantly  reviewed,  refreshed,  and 
improved,  technology-based  solutions  face  imminent  irrelevancy  as  the  knowledge 
becomes  obsolete  over  time.  Therefore,  any  technology-based  solution  requires  effort 
and  accountability.  Only  the  distance-learning  model  can  do  this  without  a  significant 
investment  in  personnel  to  manage  the  systems. 

A  significant  challenge  exists  in  providing  time  and  opportunities  for  education. 
The  balance  between  the  current  needs  of  the  Army  and  the  future  needs  of  the  officer  are 
often  in  conflict.  With  the  country  involved  in  a  global  conflict  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  is  prudent  that  the  needs  of  the  Army  do  come  first.  However,  opportunity  does 
exist  with  the  advent  of  the  ARFORGEN  process.  ARFORGEN,  short  for  Army  Force 
Generation,  is  a  unit  manpower  model  that  assigns  Solders  and  officer  to  it  during  a  reset 
cycle  and  lock  in  their  assignment  to  the  unit  for  a  number  of  years.  A  period  of  time 
does  exist  during  the  reset  and  assignment  cycles  where  careful  management  of  officers 
could  yield  the  opportunities  to  attend  educational  programs.  However,  a  continuing 
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education  process  would  still  be  needed  during  operational  assignments  until  the  next 
reset  opportunity. 

Many  sources  noted  the  need  to  tune  the  Army’s  officer  assessment  model  from 
the  present  top-down  system  to  a  more  comprehensive  360-degree  assessment.  The  360- 
degree  method  allows  for  the  individual  to  compare  his  self-awareness  with  those  of  his 
superiors,  peers,  and  subordinates89.  This  idea  clashes  with  existing  Army  culture  where 
senior  officers  subjectively  rate  their  subordinate’s  potential  and  perfonnance.  The 
current  model  contains  a  potentially  damaging  bias  that  empowers  the  senior  leader  to 
favorably  assess  officers  that  are  like-minded.  A  360-degree  assessment  would  provide 
the  opportunity  for  junior  officers  to  provide  quantitative  feedback  to  senior  leaders  and 
thereby  force  the  assessment  program  to  be  honest  and  open  in  its  approach  to  all 
officers.  Oddly,  the  preponderance  of  research  material  relegated  the  360-degree  process 
only  to  senior  leadership  and  reserves  mentorship  for  junior  leaders. 
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CHAPTER  5 


FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


A  good  soldier,  whether  he  leads  a  platoon  or  an  army,  is  expected  to  look 
backward  as  well  as  forward,  but  he  must  think  only  forward. 

GEN  Douglas  MaCarthur 


General 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  determine  the  educational  and  training  focus 
areas  to  integrate  into  existing  leader  development  processes  to  facilitate  the  development 
of  junior  leaders  needed  in  the  COE.  The  research  analysis  in  Chapter  4  reveals  several 
notable  findings  but  not  a  simple  nor  elegant  answer  to  the  research  question.  Indeed,  the 
research  revealed  foundational  flaws  in  doctrine,  pre-commissioning  programs,  and 
initial  entry  education  that  preclude  a  methodical  analysis  as  proposed  in  Chapter  3.  The 
research  was  able  to  detennine  focus  areas,  competencies,  skill  sets,  and  evolving  junior 
officer  leadership  requirements.  Additionally,  the  research  findings  are  of  great  use  in 
identifying  recommendations  to  improve  the  leadership  development  establishment  for 
junior  officers. 

Research  shows  that  there  is  both  an  historical  basis  and  a  contemporary  need  for 
junior  officers  that  possess  a  higher  level  of  leadership  qualities  than  those  of  the  Cold- 
War  Army.  Secondly,  it  shows  that  significant  discrepancies  exist  in  the  development  of 
newly  commissioned  officers  during  pre-commissioning  education,  basic  officer  training, 
operational  development,  and  self-development  programs.  And  lastly,  research  shows 
that  current  Army  leadership  doctrine  does  not  support  the  development  of  senior 
leadership-like  skills  that  are  required  of  future  Army  and  Joint  senior  leaders.  The 
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remainder  of  this  chapter  will  discuss  these  findings  in  more  detail  and  provide 
rec  ommendations . 


Recommendations  to  Update  Doctrine 

The  terms  “pentathlete,”  “strategic  corporal,”  “agile  leaders,”  “adaptive  leaders,” 
and  “multi-skilled  leaders”  are  often  not  commonly  defined,  used  interchangeably,  and 
not  used  consistently  within  the  Anny.  Indeed,  each  of  these  terms  contains  un-intended 
positive  and  negative  connotations  unique  to  the  individual  audience  member.  These 
abstract  titles  are  evolving  to  little  more  than  symbols  that  represent  an  intangible  fact  of 
the  need  for  a  new  type  of  Army  leader  with  a  broader  and  more  flexible  skill  set.  Many 
would  agree  on  the  emergence  of  these  new  Army  leader  requirements.  Unfortunately, 
aside  from  scholarly  research  and  writing,  there  is  little  being  done  to  add  these 
requirements  to  the  gestalt  of  the  officer  corps. 

As  the  Army  continues  to  update  and  refine  new  doctrine,  it  is  essential  that  a 
singular  noun  and  clear  definition  be  used  to  refer  to  the  new  Army  leader  model  as 
outlined  in  Chapter  4.  Continued  use  of  only  the  tenn  ‘leader’  is  unlikely  to  spur  a 
transformational  process.  Adoption  of  a  singularly  distinct  word  with  definition  will  aid 
in  focusing  the  Anny  to  begin  the  transformation  of  leadership  development  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  future.  Pentathlete,  agile,  and  adaptive  are  commonly  used  adjectives  to 
describe  the  desired  traits  a  leader  should  possess.  Pentathlete  is  the  most  encompassing 
tenn  found  in  the  course  of  this  research  and  contains  agility  and  adaptability  as 
distinctive  components.  Therefore,  based  on  the  research,  the  author  recommends  that 
the  adjective  pentathlete  be  adopted  by  the  Army  as  a  noun  to  describe  the  new 
leadership  requirements  model  as  proposed  in  Chapter  4  and  summarized  below.  Senior 
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Army  leader  involvement  must  assure  the  old  adjectives  are  abandoned  and  new 
definitions  are  adopted.  A  recommended  definition  for  the  pentathlete  is  in  Table  4. 


Table  7.  Recommended  Pentathlete  Definition 
Pentathlete  -  (noun) 

1 .  A  noun  used  to  describe  leaders  that  possess  the  competencies 
and  attributes  required  of  Anny  leaders  in  an  expeditionary- 
based  Army. 

2.  Leaders  who  are: 

a.  Tactically  and  technically  capable  combat  warriors  who  are 

aware  and  adaptive  in  a  complex  combat  environment; 

b.  Proficient  and  multi-skilled  leaders  versed  in  the  profession 

of  arms  and  its  role  in  achieving  national  goals; 

c.  Innovative  thinkers,  self-aware,  culturally  astute, 

diplomatically  aware,  and  cohesive  team  builders; 

d.  Torchbearers  of  the  highest  standards  of  duty,  honor, 

_ integrity,  and  character. _ 


The  current  Leadership  Requirements  Model  found  in  FM  6-22  does  not 
adequately  encompass  this  definition  or  all  the  desired  competencies  revealed  in  the 
research.  “Leads,  Develops,  and  Achieves”  are  an  effective  evolution  from  the  BE- 
KNOW-DO  model.  However,  over  the  course  of  the  research,  six  additional  competency 
groupings  were  identified  that  simply  are  not  addressed  in  the  current  model.  These 
groupings  support  the  evolution  of  Krulak’s  strategic  corporal,  joint  guidance  for  future 
leadership  capabilities,  research  of  competencies  needed  of  senior  leaders,  and 
competencies  required  while  working  in  a  global  environment.  A  revised  Leadership 
Requirements  Model  must  be  adopted  for  current  and  future  Army  leaders  to  meet  these 
challenges.  Figure  13,  first  introduced  in  Chapter  4,  is  the  recommended  model  to  use 
and  each  of  the  competencies  are  discussed  at  length  in  Chapter  4. 
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Objective  Leader  Competencies 


Army  Leader 

Leads 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Develops 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Achieves 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Warrior 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Aware  Leader 


Sell-Awareness 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Professionally  Astute 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Versatile  Leader 

Mental  Agility 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 

Cross-Cultural  Savvy 

Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 

Interpersonal  Maturity 


Attributes 

Skills 

Knowledge 


Figure  13.  Objective  Leader  Metacompetencies 


Recommendations  for  BOLC 

The  foundation  for  the  development  of  pentathletes  is  laid  upon  the  experiences 
that  are  created  early  in  an  officer’s  development  process.  Pre-commissioning,  early 
institutional  training,  and  initial  assignments  are  greatly  influential.  The  discrepancies  in 
the  BOLC-1  phase  between  USMA  and  ROTC  are  quite  noticeable  even  though  they 
share  a  common  goal.  The  research  indicates  that  the  ROTC  program  requires 
improvement  in  order  to  be  an  equitable  commissioning  source  with  USMA. 
Recommendations  for  improving  this  discrepancy  are  summarized  in  Table  8  and 
discussed  below. 
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Table  8.  Recommendations  for  ROTC 

1.  Adjust  scholarship  award  guidance  to  meet  contemporary 
needs. 

2.  Correct  discrepancies  in  the  National  Order  of  Merit  List: 

a.  Weight  academic  discipline  and  credit  load  in  the 
academic  apportionment  for  desired  academically 
developed  cadets. 

b.  Reduce  the  weight  of  Warrior  Forge  in  the  military 
apportionment. 

3.  Reduce  the  emphasis  on  Warrior  Forge  as  a  capstone  event 
and  focus  on  realistic  training/education  to  support  initial 
assignments. 

4.  Require  attendance  or  provide  financial  incentives  for 
completion  of  sequential  foreign  language  courses. 

5.  Combine  USMA/ROTC  leadership  development  systems 

under  a  unified  or  parallel  command  structure. _ 


The  ROTC  scholarship  incentive  program  continues  to  emphasize  technically 
orientated  degrees  such  as  engineering,  science,  nursing,  and  mathematics. 1  This  practice 
is  rooted  in  the  need  to  transform  the  post-Vietnam  Army  into  a  more  technically  oriented 
force.  There  also  exists  an  accession  process  to  match  degrees  with  Army  branch 
requirements  to  “produce  officers  in  academic  disciplines  that  correlate  with  the  specialty 
needs  of  the  Army.”2  As  indicated  in  the  research,  the  COE  of  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
show  that,  perhaps,  leaders  with  non-technical  cultural,  language,  and  people-skills  are  in 
greater  need  and  that  the  current  generations  of  junior  officers  are  far  more  technically 
savvy  than  those  of  the  past.  Serious  consideration  in  redirecting  scholarship  money  and 
incentives  to  other  academic  disciplines  is  needed  to  account  for  this  evolving 
relationship  between  the  needs  of  the  Army  and  emerging  capabilities  of  cadet  recruits. 
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Additionally,  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  Army  is  not  making  the  best  use  of 
cadets  who  receive  ROTC  scholarship  funds.  Other  than  a  service  commitment,  there  is 
no  consideration  given  to  branch  assignments  or  duty  status  to  these  cadets.  This  lack  of 
follow-through  is  most  likely  founded  in  the  mathematical  calculation  of  the  National 
OML  and  subsequent  accessions  process.  The  OML  simply  does  not  account  for  cadets 
that  have  applied  themselves  in  difficult  academic  fields  and  achieved  a  degree  in 
difficult  disciplines  (such  as  engineering,  nursing,  and  math).  In  any  industry,  a 
corporation  would  seek  to  return  its  investment  by  placing  individuals  in  key  assignments 
meeting  both  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  institution. 

Computation  of  the  academic  portion  of  the  ROTC  OML  equation  is  not 
weighted.  It  simply  represents  the  gross  grade  point  average  of  the  cadet  and  does  not 
account  for  academic  discipline,  credit  load,  scholarship,  or  university.  Cadets  who  were 
awarded  scholarships  based  partially  on  potential  are  unfairly  handicapped  against  cadets 
with  lighter  academic  requirements.  For  example,  in  FY06,  the  average  GPA  for 
engineering  students  was  3.04  while  general  degree  students  were  higher  at  3. 08. 4  The 
accession  process  then  becomes  biased  and  it  appears  that  the  Army  does  not  actively 
seek  a  return  on  investment  in  the  ROTC  scholarships.  This  phenomenon  is  not  relevant 
at  USMA  since  it  is  a  singular  institution  with  controllable  standards  and  a  distinctly 
different  accession  system.  Additional  research  must  be  conducted  to  determine  the 
outcomes  of  this  affect  on  the  Army.  However,  the  ROTC  OML  academic 
apportionment  needs  to  be  updated  and  weighted  according  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
academic  discipline  and  required  credit  load. 
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Within  the  ROTC  program,  there  is  great  emphasis  on  performance  at  Warrior 
Forge  during  the  summer  of  the  junior  to  senior  year.  As  a  result,  training,  education,  and 
individual  motivation  is  focused  on  learning  to  maximize  skills  that  are  evaluated  so  that 
cadets  receive  the  highest  score  possible.  This  score  is  a  large  part  of  the  military 
apportionment  score  of  the  OML.  ROTC  cadets  do  not  have  the  advantage  of  an 
institutionally  wide  four-year  developmental  process  and  evaluation  like  their  USMA 
peers  have.  As  a  result,  the  National  OML  computation  is  again  biased  and  focused  on 
the  short  assessment  period  given  at  Warrior  Forge. 

The  emphasis  on  small  unit  leadership  and  infantry  tactics  is  not  entirely  relevant 
for  all  Army  lieutenants  during  their  initial  duty  assignment.  For  example,  combat 
support  and  sustainment  platoon  leaders  are  unlikely  to  lead  infantry  squads  in  combat. 

In  fact,  only  28%  of  commissioned  ROTC  cadets  entered  the  combat  arms  branches  of 
Infantry,  Annor,  Aviation,  or  Field  Artillery  in  FY06.5  Quickly  the  question  arises:  is 
ROTC  properly  focused  in  developing  all  officers  to  be  successful  in  their  initial 
assignments  in  the  Army  or  just  a  few.  As  noted  in  the  ATLDP  Officer  Study,  a  major 
contributing  reason  for  attrition  of  junior  officer  is  a  failure  to  meet  the  expectations  to 
lead  Solders  and  little  assurance  of  future  success.  Is  ROTC  failing  the  remaining  72%  of 
officers  who  do  not  conduct  small  unit  tactical  operations  and  thereby  causing  the  officer 
retention  issues  experienced?  The  pentathlete  of  the  future  must  start  off  on  the  right 
track.  To  do  this,  ROTC  must  reduce  the  emphasis  on  Warrior  Forge  and  develop  a  more 
appropriate  military  apportionment  of  its  OML  computation. 

Many  sources  of  research  also  indicate  that  the  ability  to  speak  a  foreign  language 
is  greatly  beneficial.  The  ability  to  understand  a  second  language  is  indicative  of 
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increased  cultural  intelligence  and  intellectual  adaptability.  The  only  requirement  for 
language  education  in  ROTC  is  that  scholarship  recipients  take  one  semester  of  a  major 
Indo-European  or  Asian  language.6  The  ROTC  program  should  make  it  mandatory  or 
provide  a  financial  incentive  that  all  graduating  cadets  take  two-semesters  of  a  foreign 
language  to  gain  a  basic  level  of  proficiency.  The  constraint  of  the  type  of  language 
should  be  adjusted  since  the  COE  are  largely  not  confined  to  the  Indo-European  and 
Asian  environments. 

As  noted  in  the  research,  ROTC  Cadet  Command  is  subordinate  to  the  US  Army 
Accessions  Command,  which  in  turn  is  subordinate  to  the  US  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command.  The  USMA  is  a  Direct  Reporting  Unit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Background  research  shows  that  this  organization  structure  saves  resources  and  combines 
recruiting  efforts  between  university  ROTC  detachments  and  local  recruiting  offices. 
However,  two  distinct  leadership  development  systems  have  emerged.  ROTC,  focused 
on  Warrior  Forge  as  a  capstone  event,  produces  leaders  focused  on  small  unit  leadership. 
USMA,  focused  on  a  four-year  development  cycle,  produces  leaders  focused  on  being 
professional  officers.  With  ROTC  as  the  primary  commissioning  source,  it  becomes 
questionable  as  to  why  there  are  two  systems  with  vastly  different  command  and  control 
relationships  with  senior  Army  leadership.  If  transformational  change  of  future  Anny 
leadership  with  pentathlete  skills  is  seriously  undertaken,  then  it  is  essential  that  USMA 
and  ROTC  be  equals  in  the  commissioning  process.  A  reorganization  or  parallel 
command  structure  needs  to  be  considered. 
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As  with  all  self-development  strategies,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  assume 
self-development  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  deliberate  institutional  or 
operational  development. 7 

Dr.  Leonard  Wong 

Recommendations  for  Continuing  Education 
The  evidence  demonstrates  that  the  traditional  three-pillar  system  of  the  Army 
Leader  Development  Model  (institutional  training  and  education;  operational 
assignments;  self  development)  is  precipitously  unbalanced.  The  Army  began  relying 
almost  exclusively  on  the  Institutional  pillar  and  on-the-job  training  since  the  1994 
introduction  of  the  Officer  Foundation  Standards  system.  The  DA  PAM  350-58 
interpretation  of  the  OFS  effectively  placed  all  developmental  tasks  in  service  school 
Programs  of  Instruction.  Little  guidance  was  provided  on  implementation  of 
operationally  based  reinforcement  or  identifying  self-development  requirements.  This 
argument  is  reinforced  by  the  lack  of  published  OFS  Soldier  Training  Publications  over 
the  last  13  years  since  the  implementation  of  OFS.  Additionally,  doctrine  published  since 
1994  places  a  great  amount  of  responsibility  on  individual  officers  to  determine  and 
execute  their  own  self-development  program  to  make  up  for  any  lack  of  operational 
domain  development. 

For  officers  commissioned  after  1994,  this  effect  is  particularly  harmful.  These 
officers  have  not  benefited  from  the  guidance  or  self-development  requirements  that 
existed  with  the  MQS  system.  As  officers  in  these  year-groups  assume  Battalion 
command  responsibilities,  they  likely  will  lack  the  development  provided  under  MQS 
and  unknowingly  perpetuate  a  continued  breakdown  of  the  operational  and  self¬ 
development  pillars.  An  undesirable  paradox  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  next  few  years. 
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Junior  officers,  eager  to  learn  and  apply  themselves,  simply  will  not  yet  possess  self¬ 
development  intuition  and  their  senior  mentors  will  not  possess  the  inherent  background 
knowledge  of  being  able  to  provide  it  through  the  operational  pillar. 

An  update  to  DA  PAM  350-58  and  AR  600-100  is  needed  to  address  this 
breakdown  of  the  two  developmental  pillars.  Although  AR  600-100  was  recently 
updated,  it  does  not  address  the  OFS  nor  does  it  specify  a  construct  for  organizational 
leaders  to  follow  in  the  development  of  junior  leaders.  If  the  OFS  system  is  to  be 
continued  and  used  as  DA  PAM  350-58  intended,  then  it  is  essential  that  the  Anny  re¬ 
create  the  fundamentals  of  the  MQS  and  provide  to  all  officers.  Service  schools  have 
resources  to  institutionally  implement  programs  supporting  officer  development; 
however,  this  school-centric  model  does  little  to  serve  officers  who  are  in  an  operational 
assignment  and  need  self-developmental  guidance.  Any  resurrection  of  the  MQS  process 
must  focus  on  both  self-development  and  officership  skills  to  be  effective. 

The  re-introduction  of  a  structured  OFS/MQS  system  will  pose  several  challenges 
to  the  Anny.  Foremost  is  a  successful  implementation  that  is  embraced  by  the  officer 
corps.  Nearly  a  generation  of  officers  has  passed  since  OFS  replaced  MQS  and  any  new 
methodology  of  officer  development  will  need  their  considerable  acceptance  in  order  to 
be  effective  and  provide  a  change.  A  method  noted  in  the  research  that  can  be  slowly 
implemented  is  the  introduction  of  leader  portfolios  as  discussed  in  Chapter  4. 

Use  of  a  shared,  internet-based  collaboration  system  as  a  portfolio  development 
instrument  can  provide  junior  officers  and  leaders  with  the  means  to  strengthen  the 
operational  and  self-development  domains.  Table  9  lists  the  recommended  components 
of  a  Leader  Developmental  Portfolio  instrument.  Such  an  instrument  should  be  easy  to 
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use  and  open  enough  to  allow  the  junior  officer  and  mentors  the  ability  to  modify  it  to 
their  needs. 


Table  9.  A  Recommend  Leader  Development  Portfolio 

Instrument 

1.  Accessible  by  the  junior  officer,  rater,  senior  rater,  and  mentors. 

Editable  by  the  junior  officer  and  mentor. _ 

2.  Contains  Army  officer  leadership  development  goals  and 

resource  links. _ 

3.  Contains  service  branch  specific  development  goals  and 

resource  links. _ 

4.  A  continuous  360-degree  evaluation  of  strengths/weaknesses. 

5.  A  mentor/rater  list  of  quantifiable  goals  and  achievements. 

6.  Log  to  record  experiences  to  specific  events. _ 

7.  Junior  Officer’s  background,  goals,  and  career  goals. _ 

8.  Social  Networking  capabilities  to  establish  an  informal 

knowledge  sharing  and  discovery  learning  network. _ 

9.  The  ability  to  easily  participate  in  distance  learning 
opportunities  through  web-based  seminars  or  course  lessons. 


The  operational  pace  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  presents  a  challenge  in 
providing  opportunities  for  officers  to  pursue  educational  opportunities  outside  of  their 
duties.  Many  sources  in  the  research  noted  a  need  to  implement  a  formal  Continuing 
Officer  Education  System  (COES).  Implementation  of  a  COES  at  this  time  would  likely 
drain  Army  resources  and  attention  away  from  supporting  operations  in  the  Global  War 
on  Terrorism  and  the  author  does  not  recommend  such  a  program  at  this  time.  However, 
the  Army  can  take  several  steps  to  encourage  officers  to  seek  educational  opportunities 
that  support  the  development  of  pentathlete  skills.  Table  7,  below,  summarizes  the 
research  results. 
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Table  10.  Recommendations  for  Encouragement  of  Continuing 

Education 

1 .  Army  Education  Centers  should  coordinate  for  unit  level 

educational  opportunities  during  ARFORGEN  reset  periods 
focusing  on  culture,  language,  and  communications  skills.  Such 
training  is  easily  incorporated  into  unit  training  schedules. _ 

2.  Additional  Skill  Identifies  (ASI)  should  be  awarded  for 

completion  of  specific  graduate  degrees  that  advance  the 
operational  needs  of  the  Army. _ 

3.  Incentive  bonuses  should  be  considered  for  officers  that 

complete  semester  long  college  level  language  courses. _ 

4.  Advance  Degrees  should  be  considered  a  prerequisite  for 

promotion  to  lieutenant  colonel. _ 


Recommendations  for  additional  research 
Several  recommendations  for  additional  research  have  emerged  through  the 
course  of  the  research  analysis.  Inclusion  of  these  research  areas  is  important  to  the 
debate  about  junior  leadership  development;  unfortunately,  they  lay  outside  the  scope  of 
this  paper  to  pursue.  First  and  foremost,  a  survey  of  lieutenants  and  junior  captains  that 
deployed  in  operations  in  the  Global  War  on  Terror  is  needed  to  validate  the  new  Army 
leader  competency  model  described  in  this  paper.  Such  a  survey  will  provide  a  validation 
or  disqualification  for  experience  based  competencies  as  they  are  used  in  the  COE; 
however,  a  survey  of  more  senior  leaders  would  be  required  to  validate  or  disqualify 
developmental  competencies. 

A  statistical  survey  and  analysis  of  the  outcomes  of  the  ROTC  scholarship  awards 
process  is  needed.  The  author  was  unable  to  uncover  quantitative  data  that  illustrated  the 
career  paths  of  scholarship  cadets  versus  non-scholarship  cadets  versus  USMA  cadets. 
What  were  the  results  of  the  accessions  process  and  did  it  meet  the  needs  of  the  Army  or 
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the  desires  of  the  cadet?  Did  they  depart  service  later,  sooner,  or  on  average  the  same? 
What  was  the  level  of  job  satisfaction?  Such  a  study  would  show  the  net  results  of  the 
affect  of  the  ROTC  National  OML  process  and  the  flaws  noted  in  this  research  and  the 
USMA  CPS.  An  analytical  study  to  improve  the  ROTC  National  OML  and  OMS  is 
needed  to  assure  that  ROTC  cadets  and  USMA  cadets  are  receiving  equitable 
consideration  in  the  accessions  process  to  account  for  degree  variation,  academic  loads, 
and  valid  military  assessment. 

An  historical  case  study  comparing  the  pre-Vietnam,  Vietnam,  and  post-Vietnam 
leadership  development  programs  would  be  beneficial  in  determining  how  the  military 
culture  of  officership  changed  during  this  period.  Research  material  alluded  too  but  did 
not  provide  any  solid  evidence  that  during  this  period  the  officer  corps  transitioned  from 
being  Army-centric  to  being  service-centric.  Why  did  this  occur  and  what  was  the  net 
affect  on  the  Army?  As  the  last  generation  of  Vietnam  veterans  begin  to  retire  from 
service  does  the  service-centric  officer  corps  need  to  be  more  Anny-centric? 

The  Officer  Foundation  Standards  System  was  created  in  1994  as  a  replacement 
to  the  Military  Qualification  Standards  system.  Research  into  the  effectiveness  of  the 
OFS  in  the  services  branches  could  provide  quantitative  data  to  determine  if  it  is  an 
effective  tool  within  the  services  branches.  Additionally,  surveys  of  pre-1994  and  post- 
1994  commissioned  officers  can  determine  the  effectiveness  of  both  systems  and  aid  in 
the  development  of  an  updated  OFS. 

A  significant  shift  in  officer  development  will  occur  as  the  generation  of 
Americans  known  as  the  “millennial”  generation  begins  to  complete  college  and  enter  the 
officers’  corps.  Research  at  the  Army  War  College  shows  that  the  millennial  generation 
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has  significantly  different  learning  methods  and  motivations  than  the  current  generation 
of  “Gen  X’ers.”  An  examination  of  the  differences  in  the  context  of  development  of  the 
pentathlete  model  described  here  would  be  extraordinarily  useful  in  refining  the 
recommendations  described  herein. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

The  preponderance  of  research  material  and  data  shows  that  there  is  a  gradual 
evolution  of  the  needs  and  requirements  of  Army  leadership.  Post  9/11  military 
operations  are  providing  the  crucible  experience  for  the  current  generation  of  junior 
officers  who  will  undoubtedly  pass  on  their  hard-learned  lessons  as  they  progress  in  their 
careers.  Anny  doctrine  too  shows  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  concepts  and  models  of 
leadership;  but  doctrinal  evolution  lags  the  experiences  and  lessons  learned  of  today’s 
junior  leaders.  This  paper  has  identified  the  competencies  that  these  junior  leaders 
practice  today  and  has  attempted  to  present  some  solutions  to  overcome  the  doctrinal  lag. 

Leadership  theory  is  intangible.  There  are  few  metrics  to  quantitatively  measure 
or  use  to  develop  statistical  models.  The  genesis  of  the  pentathlete  and  strategic  corporal 
began  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  and  continues  to  evolve.  A  future  observer  will 
undoubtedly  see  this  evolution  in  a  more  complex  form  that  will  require  additional 
analysis  to  clarify  its  nature  and  detennine  its  very  essence.  That  essence  is,  after  all,  a 
leader  who  is  capable  of  leading  America’s  sons  and  daughters  in  war  and  bringing  them 
safely  home.  It  is  left  to  the  leaders  of  today’s  Army  to  establish,  review,  update,  and 
implement  the  processes  that  assure  this  future. 

1  Cadet  Command  Regulation  145-1:  Army  ROTC  Incentives  Policy,  (Fort 
Monroe,  VA:  United  States  Military  Academy,  10  August  2007),  17. 
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2 

“  AR  145-1,  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Program:  Organization, 
Administration,  and  Training,  2. 

3 

Kelly  R.  Fraser,  "Manning  the  Future  Force,"  ed.  Strategic  Studies  Institute 
(U.S.  Army  War  College,  2004).  This  monograph  speaks  to  the  topic  of  the  “millennial” 
generation  and  their  future  impact  on  the  Army  in  great  depth.  The  impact  of  this 
generation  must  be  taken  into  consideration  but  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  in  depth.  A  trademark  characteristic  of  the  millennial  generation  is  the  fact  that 
from  birth  they  have  been  immersed  in  a  technologically  based  society  and  are  well  adept 
at  using  and  embracing  technology  in  their  work.  In  the  past,  the  Army  had  to  evoke 
processes,  education,  and  incentives  to  recruit  such  individuals.  This  is  no  longer  a 
requirement. 

4  Pitts,  Thompson,  and  Command,  (accessed).  Slide-notes  #3. 

5  Ibid.(accessed).  Computed  from  FY06  accession  data. 

6  AR  145-1,  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Program:  Organization, 
Administration,  and  Training,  paragraph  3.37. 

7  Wong  and  others,  Strategic  Leadership  Competencies,  8. 

8  Fraser. 
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GLOSSARY 


Antiterrorism  —  “Defensive  measures  used  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  of  individuals  and 
property  to  terrorist  acts,  to  include  limited  response  and  containment  by  local 
military  and  civilian  forces.”1 

Asymmetry  -  “Dissimilarities  in  organization,  equipment,  doctrine,  and  values  between 
other  armed  forces  (formally  organized  or  not)  and  US  forces.  Engagements  are 
symmetric  if  forces,  technologies,  and  weapons  are  similar;  they  are  asymmetric 
if  forces,  technologies,  and  weapons  are  different,  or  if  a  resort  to  terrorism  and 
rejection  of  more  conventional  rules  of  engagement  are  the  norm.”2 

Contemporary  Operating  Environment  -  the  description  of  the  modern  battlefield 
exemplified  by  Operations  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Enduring  Freedom;  contains 
civilians,  non-governmental  agencies,  other  governmental  agencies,  multinational 
forces,  non-state  actors,  terrorists,  and  media  representatives;  no  clear  distinctions 
between  front  line  actions  and  rear  echelons. 

Conventional  -  “Activities,  operations,  organizations,  capabilities,  etc.,  of  the  regular 

armed  forces  of  a  country  that  are  capable  of  conducting  military  operations  using 
non-nuclear  weapons,  but  excluding  designated  special  operations  forces.”3 

Counterinsurgency  Operations  (COIN)  -  “Those  military,  paramilitary,  political, 
economic,  psychological,  and  civic  actions  taken  by  a  government  to  defeat 
insurgency.”4 

Counterterrorism.  “Operations  that  include  the  offensive  measures  taken  to  prevent, 
deter,  preempt,  and  respond  to  terrorism.”5 

Full  Spectrum  Operations.  “Full  spectrum  operations  include  offensive,  defensive, 
stability,  and  support  operations.  Missions  in  any  environment  require  Army 
forces  prepared  to  conduct  any  combination  of  these  operations.”  6 

Irregular  Warfare.  “A  violent  struggle  among  state  and  non-state  actors  for  legitimacy 
and  influence  over  the  relevant  populations.  Irregular  warfare  favors  indirect  and 
asymmetric  approaches,  though  it  may  employ  the  full  range  of  military  and  other 
capabilities,  in  order  to  erode  an  adversary’s  power,  influence,  and  will.”7 

Low  Intensity  Conflict.  “Political-military  confrontation  between  contending  states  or 
groups  below  conventional  war  and  above  the  routine,  peaceful  competition 
among  states.  It  frequently  involves  protracted  struggles  of  competing  principles 
and  ideologies.  Low  intensity  conflict  ranges  from  subversion  to  the  use  of  armed 
force.  It  is  waged  by  a  combination  of  means,  employing  political,  economic, 
informational,  and  military  instruments.  Low  intensity  conflicts  are  localized 

generally  in  the  Third  World,  but  contain  regional  and  global  security 

8 

implications.” 
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Military  Education.  “The  systematic  instruction  of  individuals  in  subjects  that  will 
enhance  their  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  war.”9 

Network  Centric  Warfare  -  A  theory  of  warfare  that  seeks  to  empower  an  information 
advantage  to  operational  and  tactical  forces;  enabled  through  robust  information 
technology  and  robust  networking  of  dispersed  military  forces. 

Non-Conventional  -  “Activities,  operations,  organizations,  capabilities,  etc.,  for  which 
the  regular  armed  forces  of  a  country,  excluding  designated  special  operations 
forces,  do  not  have  a  broad-based  requirement  for  the  conduct  of  combat 
operations  against  the  regular  armed  forces  of  another  country.  This  term  includes 
the  employment  of  conventional  forces  and  capabilities  in  nonstandard  ways  or 
for  nonstandard  purposes.”10 

Officership  -  “Officership  is  the  practice  of  being  an  officer.  Commissioned  officers  are 
leaders  in  the  Army  inspired  by  a  unique  professional  identity.  This  identity  is  not 
only  shaped  by  what  they  KNOW  and  DO,  but  most  importantly,  by  a  deeply  held 
personal  understanding  and  acceptance  of  what  it  means  to  BE  a  commissioned 
officer,  a  leader  of  character  in  the  Army.”11 

Stability  Operations.  “An  overarching  term  encompassing  various  military  missions, 

tasks,  and  activities  conducted  outside  the  United  States  in  coordination  with 

other  instruments  of  national  power  to  maintain  or  reestablish  a  safe  and  secure 

environment,  provide  essential  governmental  services,  emergency  infrastructure 

12 

reconstruction,  and  humanitarian  relief.” 

Strategic  Corporal  -  “The  most  conspicuous  symbol  of  American  foreign  policy  and  will 
potentially  influence  not  only  the  immediate  tactical  situation,  but  the  operational 

1 3 

and  strategic  levels  as  well.” 

Three  Block  War  -  "Amorphous  conflicts  ...  in  which  Marines  [Soldiers]  may  be 

confronted  by  the  entire  spectrum  of  tactical  challenges  in  the  span  of  a  few  hours 
and  within  the  space  of  three  contiguous  city  blocks.”14 


1  JP  1-02:  Department  of  Defense  Dictionary  of  Military  and  Associated  Terms, 
Joint  Publication  [JP]  (Washington,  D.C.:  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Department  of  Defense, 
2007). 


2 

“  FM 1-02:  Operational  Terms  and  Graphics,  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Army  Field 
Manual  [FM]  (Washington,  DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  Sept  2004). 

Irregular  Warfare  Joint  Operating  Concept,  Version  1.0,  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Department  of  Defense,  Sep  2007). 

4  Joint  Pub  1-02. 
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5  Ibid. 

6  FM  3-0:  Operations ,  U.S.  Dept,  of  the  Army  Field  Manual  [FM]  (Washington, 
DC:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Army,  2001). 

7  Irregular  Warfare  Joint  Operating  Concept,  Version  1.0. 

8  Ibid. 

9  Joint  Pub  1-02. 

10  Irregular  Warfare  Joint  Operating  Concept,  Version  1.0. 

11  USMA  Circular  1-101:  Cadet  Leader  Development  System. 

12  Joint  Pub  1-02. 

13  Krulak. 

14  Ibid. 
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APPENDIX  B 


META-COMPETENCY  DEFINTIONS 


Meta-competency 

Definition 

Self-Awareness 

“ability  to  understand  how  to  assess  abilities,  know  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  the  operational  environment,  and  leam  how  to 
correct  those  weaknesses.”1 

Adaptability 

“ability  to  recognize  changes  to  the  environment;  assess  against  that 
environment  to  determine  what  is  new  and  what  to  learn  to  be 
effective;  and  the  learning  process  that  follows. .  .all  to  standard  and 
with  feedback.”2 3 

Identity 

a  comprehension  of  one’s  self-concept,  self-identity,  role  as  an 
officer,  one’s  values,  incorporation  of  Army  values,  and  an 
understanding  of  who  they  are. 

Mental  Agility 

cognitive  ability  to  identify,  interpret,  adjust,  improvise,  integrate, 
prioritize,  translate,  and  affect  complex  and  changing 
environments.4 

Cross-Cultural 

Savvy 

“ability  to  understand  cultures  beyond  one’s  organizational, 
economic,  religious,  societal,  geographical,  and  political 
boundaries.”5 

Interpersonal 

Maturity 

“accepting  the  character,  reactions,  and  motives  of  oneself  and 
others.... recognizing  diversity  and  displaying  self-control,  balance, 
and  stability  in  all  situations.”6 

World-Class 

Warrior 

a  foundation  of  technical  and  technical  competence;  knowledge  of 
military  history  and  military  art;  possess  insights  to  all  aspects  of 
full-spectrum  operations. 

Professional 

Astuteness 

an  understanding  of  Army  officership  and  one’s  self-concept  as  an 
officer;  an  acceptance  of  the  Army’s  ethics;  and  understanding  of 
the  role  of  a  professional  Army  in  American  society.7 

1  The  ATLDP  Officer  Study  Report  to  the  Army,  (accessed). 

2  Ibid. 

3  Wong  and  others,  Strategic  Leadership  Competencies,  5. 

4  Ibid.,  6.1bid. 

5  Ibid.,  7.1bid. 

6  FM  6-22:  Leadership,  paragraph  6.3. 

7  Wong  and  others,  Strategic  Leadership  Competencies,  10. 
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APPENDIX  C 


DA  PAM  350-58  EXTRACT,  APPENDIX  B 


Table  2 

OFFICER  LEADER  DEVELOPMENT  MATRIX 

PILLAR: 

INSTITUTIONAL 

TRAINING  &  ED 

OPERATIONAL 

ASSIGNMENTS 

SELF¬ 

DEVELOPMENT 

RESPONSIBILITY 

COMMANDANT 

COMMANDER 

INDIVIDUAL 

Table  ERR 

[LEVEL  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS/RECOMMENDATIONS] 

PRE-ACCESSION 

-OFSI 

-CTLT 

-Summer  Camp 
support 

-Bachelor  Degree 
-OFS  1 

LT 

-OBC  (verity  OFS  1 
lor  self- 
development  & 
selected  OFS  II 
tasks 

-evaluate  selected 

METL-related  OFS 

II  tasks 

-OFS  II  (LT) 

-50%  completion  of 
foundation  reading 
-maintain  OFS  1 
proficiency 

CPT 

-OAC  (verity  LT 

OFS  1  tasks  & 
selected  OFS  II 
tasks) 

-CAS3 

-ensure  completion 
of  Phase  1,  CAS3 
-program  to  Phase 

II,  CAS3 

-evaluate  METL- 
related  OFS  II  tasks 

-OFS  II  (LT) 

-100%  completion 
of  foundation 
reading 

-Phase  1,  CAS3 
-maintain  OFS 
proficiency 
-advanced  degree1 

MAJ 

-CSC"  (verify 

CPT  OFS  II  tasks 
and  comps) 

-recommend  for 
non-resident  CSC 
for  non-selection 

-OFS  III 

-maintain  OFS  1  & 

II  proficiency 
-COMPS  (resident 

CSC) 

-advanced  degree" 

-non-resident  CSC 

Source:  Department  of  the  Army  Pamphlet  350-58:  Leader  Development  for  America’s 
Army  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States  Anny,  13  October  1994),  35. 
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APPENDIX  D 


AR  600-100  EXTRACT 


Pentathlete 

Pentathletes  are  multi-skilled,  innovative,  adaptive,  and  situationally  aware  professionals  who  demonstrate  character  in 
everything  that  they  do,  are  experts  in  the  profession  of  arms,  personify  the  warrior  ethos  in  all  aspects  from  war 
fighting  to  statesmanship  to  enterprise  management,  and  boldly  confront  uncertainty  and  solve  complex  problems. 

a.  A  Pentathlete— 

(1)  Is  a  strategic  and  creative  thinker. 

(2)  Builds  leaders  and  teams. 

(3)  Is  a  competent  full-spectrum  warfighter  or  accomplished  professional  who  supports  the  Soldier. 

(4)  Is  effective  in  managing,  leading  changmg  large  organizations. 

(5)  Is  skilled  in  governance,  statesmanship,  and  diplomacy. 

(6)  Understands  cultural  context  and  works  effectively  across  it. 

b.  Pentathlete  attributes  are— 

(1)  To  set  the  standard  for  integrity  character. 

(2)  To  be  a  confident  and  competent  decision-maker  in  uncertain  situations: 

(a)  Prudent  risk  taker. 

(b)  Innovative. 

(c)  Adaptive. 

(3)  Empathetic  and  always  positive. 

(4)  Professionally  educated  and  dedicated  to  lifelong  learning. 

(5)  Effective  communicator. 


Source:  Army  Regulation  600-100:  Army  Leadership  (Washington,  D.C.:  United  States 
Army,  8  March  2007),  18. 
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APPENDIX  E 


BOLC  TASK  LIST  AS  OF  MARCH  20078 


TIER 

r 

III 

224-300-1000 

A 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1110 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1134 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1135 

Detainee 

Opns 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1282 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1260 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1230 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1181 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1150 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1250 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1271 

P 

II 

158-300-0040 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-300-0030 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-200-2000 

P 

1 

158-100-1111 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1132 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1170 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1272 

P 

1 

1 

1 

158-100-1240 

P 

1 

1 

158-250-1000 

P 

158-250-2000 

A 

1 

152-020-0030 

P 

1 

1 

1 

071-326-3049 

P 

1 

1 

1 

191-377-4250 

P 

1 

1 

1 

154-385-6263 

P 

1 

1 

1 

155-197-0020 

P 

1 

155-297-0010 

1 

P 

1 

113-305-1001 

P 

P- 

SINCGA 

1 

o 

Approved  BOLC  Common  Core  Task  List.xls,  (ROTC  Cadet  Command,  2007,  accessed 
9  September  2007);  available  from  https://www.us.army.mil/suite/doc/7373689. 
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